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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This bopk is^ as it professes to be^ a book for 
those pupils whose inclination or whose time 
allotted for learning does not permit of more than 
an acquaintance with the broad features or ele- 
mentary parts of Geography. 

The almost universal defect of school books is 
that their writers are more anxious to display their 
own acquirements than to produce only what their 
experience may have taught them young pupils 
may reasonably be expected to learn. 

It is hoped that this little book will be found to 
contain much information in a concise and easy 
style — quite as much as young pupils generally 
gather by great labour from larger works, and 
which, if thoroughly mastered, by a constant refe- 
rence to a map or atlas, will enable the learner to 
pass muster at any ordinary examination on the 
subject. 

In this edition, besides an entire revision, a 
chapter has been added on the Exports and 
Imports, Products and Manufactures, of Great 
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Biitaiii, which it is believed will be foimd both 
interesting and useful, the figures being so far 
as possible those of the past year (1859). The 
proper names have all been accented, and, when 
thought to be necessary, the pronunciation intro- 
duced immediately after, instead of being, as in the 
first edition, placed in a vocabulary at the end. 

With these additions and alterations the book is 
again sabaiitted to tfa« notioe of toaehen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Question. What is meant by Geography ?i 

Answer. A description of the Earth and its in- 
habitants. 

Q. What 18 the Earth ? 
* A. The Eai*th on which we live is a planet, or 
moving body, and forms part of what is called the 
Solar System. 

Q. What is comprehended in the Solar System 1 

A. The Sun and all the other heavenly bodies 
which move abont it, or are attracted by it. 

Q. Into what classes are these bodies divided ? 

A. Planets are said to be either primary or secon- 
dary : primary planets being those which move 
round the sun as their centre of attraction ; and 
secondary planets being those which move round 
some primary planet as a centre. 

Q. Give the primary planets in their order 1 

A. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, the Aste- 
roids, Jupiter, Saturn, U'ranus, and Neptune. 

Q. How does the Eiarth move ? 

' 1 From tha Greek wordi fft^ the earth, and grapkSl a wrltinff or 
description. Oeography ia divided into Mathematical, Phjsicu or 
Bescrmtiye, and Political. Mathematical Geographj treats of the 
laws wnioh regrulate the motions and distances of our earth; physical 
geography treats of its natural features and its products ; political 
geography, <^ its diyision huto nations and their forms of govem- 
ment. 

B 



2 CATECHISM OF 

A. It has two principal motions. — One, which is 
called its annnal motion, (from annus which meaHs 
a year) is its motion round the Sun as a centre at a 
mean distance of 95 millions of miles. 
^ Q. Why do you say at a mean distance ? 

A. Because the Earth does not more in an exact 
circles In Winter it is nearer the Sun by about a 
million of miles.* 

Q. You said that the Earth had two motions, 
what is the other 7 

A. It is its motion round its axis, which it per- 
forms once in little less than twenty-four hours, and 
is called its diurnal motion (from diumus, which 
signifies daibr). 

Q. What do you mean by the axis of the Earth ? 

A. An imaginary line round which it is svppoeed 
to turn, 

Q. In what direction does it turn ? 

A. From West to East, aiid produces the appa* 
rent motion of the Sun from east to west. 

Q. Do you know any other effect of the £a^h*s 
motion round its axis ? 

A. Yes : the succession of day and night ; for the 
Earth being globular, one half only can receive the 
Sun's rays at the same time. 

Q. How are the Seasons produced ? 

A. By the manner in which the Earth revolves 
about the Sun, having its axis inclined ^3^ degreesK 

Q. What are the extremities of the E^tii's axis 

called? 

A. They are called Poles— that towards the north 
is called the Arctic, that towards the south the 
Antarctic* 



1 The fiu!t of its being colder in Winter, thoogh the Earth is then 
nearest the Sun, is owing to the Sun's rays faliiDg more obliqody 
on our poition of the Globe at this season of the year. 

3 From Jrciotf a Greek word, which signifies the Bear ; the con- 
stellation so c^led being in the North. Antarctic means opposite to 
the Arctic. 
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^ Q. What is the form of the Earth ? 

A. It is round except at the Poleis^ where it n a 
little flattened. 

Q. Can you give aay proof of the rotundity of Ihe 
Earth 9 

A. When a ship goes out ho isea 'We flrst lose sight 
of the body, then the rigging, and lastly the top of 
the mast.— Tlie Earth also reflects a circular shadow, 
at the time of an eclipse, on the face of the moon. 
Another proof is, that several oeleh^ted voyagers 
(Drake, Anson, &c.) have, by sailing continually in 
one direction, arrived at the same place from which 
they set out. 

Q. What is meant by the diameter of the Earth ? 

A. The diameter of the Earth or any round body 
is a supposed line passing through the een^e and 
terminated by two opposite points of the sttf- 
ace. 

Q. What IB the length of a line drawn thus through 
the Earth 1 

A. The mean diatneter of the earth is 7,916 miles. 
The polar diameter is about 26 miles less than the 
equatorial.* 

Q. What is the circumference ! 
^ A. The circumference of the earth is a line drawn 
round it so as to divide it into two equal pails, or 
halves, called hemispheres, from Greek words signi- 
fying half globe. 

Q. What is the length of this line f 

A. About 24,860 miles ; the circumference of the 
equator is about 40 miles greater than that which is 
made to pass through the Poles. 

Q. How is distance measured on the globe f 

A. By degrees, minutes, and seconds, each degree 
is the 360th part of the circumference, and is equal 
to 69^ English miles ; — a minute is the 60th part oi 
a, degree ; — a second is the 60th part of a minute. 

Q. What is the Equator 1 

1 Polar diameter 7,900. Equatorial diameter 7,926. 
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A. The Equator is a great circle drawn roond 
the earth at an equal distance from the Poles. 

Q. What do you understand by the Tropics ? 

A. The Tropics are two small circles drawn at a 
distance of 23^ degrees on each side of the Equator.^ 

Q. Where are the polar circles ? 

A. They are drawn parallel to the Equator, 2^ 
degrees from the Poles, 

Q. How are the intermediate spaces designated 1 

A. The spaces between the Poles and the Arctic 
and Antarctic circles are called Frigid Zones ; those 
between these circles and the Tropics are called 
Temperate Zones ; that between the Tropics the 
Torrid Zone. 

Q. What is Latitude ? 

A. Latitude is distance measured from the Equa- 
tor, northward or southward. 

Q. What is Longitude ? 

A. Longitude is distance from any given place, 
eastward or westward. 

Q. How is Latitude notified on a representation of 
the Earth 1 

A. Latitude is marked by figures, and lines drawn 
at certain distances (generally of 10 or 15 degrees) 
from the Equator towards the North or South Poles, 
called parallels of Latitude. 

Q. How is Longitude marked ? 

A. Longitude is expressed on the Equator by 
figures, and lines drawn round the globe, passing 
through the Poles and crossing the Equator, called 
parallels of Longitude.^ 

Q. How are Latitude and Longitude marked on 
maps of a part of the Earth ? 

1 The Tropics are so called ftom ** trepo" to tnm; because when 
the sun reaches these points in the ecltptio, it appears to torn 
towards the Equator again. 

' Latitude cannot exceed 90 degrees, nor longitude be more than 
180 degrees. Latitude can be reckoned from one place only, vis^ 
the Equator. Longitude is reckoned from the capital or the principal 
observatory of a country. Our reckonings are made from the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, that being the place of the Boyal Obaeryatoiy. 
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A, Latitude may then be expressed on the sides, 
and Longitude along the top and bottom. 

Q. What are the Cardinal Points ? 

A. The Cardinal Points, which mean chief points^ 
are East, West, North, South ; and may be found 
by fiicing the sun at twelve o'clock at noon, which is 
then due south, behind is the north, on the left hand 
the east, and on the right hand the west. 



EXTENT AND NATURAL DIVISIONS OP tHE 

EARTH. 

Q. What is the extent of the Earth's surface ? 

A. The surface of the Earth is about 196 millions 
of square miles. 

Q. What is the comparative extei^t of the land 
and water t 

A. The extent of the land is less than one-third 
that of the water. 

Q. What are the great divisions of the land ? 

A. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, (called 
Quarters of the Globe; Australa'sia and Polyne'sia, 
comprehending the numerous Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Q. What is a Continent 1 

A. A Continent is a vast extent of land, com- 
prising many coimtries or political divisions, not 
naturally separated from eacn other. 

Q. How many Continents are there ? 

A. Strictly speaking there are but two,— *-the 
Eastern Continent, which comprehends Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, or the Old World ; and the West- 
em Continent, which comprehends North and 
South America, or the New World.^ 



1 Nevertheless we may gay the Ck)Btinent of Europe, the Con- 
tinent of Africa, Ac. 

b2 



6 CATBCHISM or 

Q. What are the names peculiar to the smaller 
portipns of the land ? 

A. Islands, FeninsulaSy Isthmuses^ Promontories^ 
and Capea 

Q. What is an Island ; 

A. An Island is a portion of land quite surrounded 
by water. 

Q. What is a Peninsula ? 

A. A Peninsula (almost an Island) is an extent of 
l%nd almost surrounded by water. 

Q. What do you mean by an Isthm\is ? 

A. An Isthmus is a nec^ of land which unites one 
portion of land to another. 

Q. What do you imderstand by a Promontory ? 

A. A Pi'omontory is a tract of land stretching 
itself fsLT into the sea, and terminating in a point 
which is called a Gapea 

Q. What is an Archipelago ? (Ark-e-pel-a^go)« 

A. Archipelago means chief sea — so called because 
of the importance any cluster of islands gives to a 
portion of the ocean. A cluster of leas important 
islands is called a Group.^ 

Q. What is a Mountain ? 

A. A Mountain is a portion of land which rises 
much above the surrounding country. 

Q. You have, I dare say, heard of Volcanoes, what 
are they ? 

A. A Volcano is a mountain which emits fire and 
other substances. Their eruptions have sometimes 
buried cities. 

Q. What are the divisions of the water ? 

A. The water on the surface of the Globe is by 
Geographers divided into Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Bays 
or Gulfs, Straits and Eivers. 

Q. What is to be understood by the term 
Ocean? 

A. The vast body of salt water, which is not near 
the land. 

1 Cape, Headland, and Naie, or Noee» have all a like application. 
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Q. Can you describe the seyeral situations of the 
different Oceans ? 

A. That collection which flows between the Con- 
tinent of Europe and Africa on the east and Ame- 
rica on the west, is called the Atlantic, and is divided 
into North ana South ; that between Asia on the 
iffest and America on the ecLst, is called the Pacific ; 
there ai*e also the Indian Ocean, south of India ; the 
Arctic Ocean, about the North Pole ', and the Ant- 
arctic, about the South Pole. 

Q. What is a Sea ? 

A. A Sea is the name by which that portion of 
the Ocean which is immediately opposite the land 
is designated. 

Q. What is a Lake ? 

A. A Lake is a collection of water entirely sur- 
roimded by land ; when very large it is sometimes, 
though improperly, called a Sea ; as, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Sea of Sodom, which are only large 
Lakes 

Q. What is a Strait? 

A. A narrow passage of water which unites one 
Ocean or Sea with another; as the Straits of 
Gibraltar which unite the Mediterranean Sea and 
the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. What is a Bay or Gulf ? 

A. A part of the sea nearly enclosed by land is 
called a Bay if it has a wide entrance, and a Gulf if 
its entrance is somewhat narrow. 

Q. What is a Eiver 1 

A. A Biver is a stream of water which rises in 
tlie land and by a constant declivity runs into the 
sea. 

What is meant by the Source and Mouth of a 
river 1 

A. The place where a river springs or begins to 
flow is called its Bise or Source. The place where 
it empties itself and mingles with the Sea is called 
its Mouth. 
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Q. Explain the expreasions ^ right bank" and 
« left bank" of a river ? 

A. By right or left bank is meant the right or 
left in the direction of the carrot. 

INHABITANTS. 

Q. What is the estimated poptdation of the whole 
World ? 

A. Nearly 1,300 millions.* 

Q. Is the whole human race of one colour, feature, 
and shape ? 

A. No : variety of climate, food, modes of life, 
&c., all tend to produce diversity in the outward 
appearance of the human race. 

Q. How are they divided by Naturalists 1 

A. They are divided into the White Eace ; the 
Copper-coloured Race j the Polar Eace ; the Tartar 
Bace ; and the Negro Bace. 

Q. What people are included in the White Bace ? 

A. It comprises the inhabitants of Europe, the 
Circassians (the handsomest people in the world), 
the Persians and Arabians of Asia, and the Moors, 
who inhabit the North of Africa. 

Q. What people are included in the Copper- 
coloured or Bed Bace ? 

A. All the original Inhabitants of America (with 
the exception of the Es'quimaux) are of a red or 
copper colour, with high cheek bones, and smaU 
eyes. 

Q. Describe the Polar Bace ? 

A. The Polar Bace, which includes Laplanders, 
Samoy'ades, Os'tiaks, Kam'tschatdales, Green- 
landers, ana Es'quimaux (Es-ke-mo), is very short, 
seldom more than five feet, of dark-brown com- 
plexion, with large heads and short flat noses. 

* Of these it is considered that 335 millions are Christians ; five 
millions Jews; 160 millions Mahometans; and 800 millions idolaters 
and heathen of various descriptions. ^ 
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Q. Describe the Tartar Bace ? 

A. The Tartar Bace comprises the inhabitants of 
the whole of Central Asia, China, and Japan. They 
are of a yellowish coloar, and have flat and wrinkled 
faces, high cheek bones and small eyes. 

Q. What countries are inhabited by the Neglro 
Bace? 

A. The Negro or Black Bace indndes the whole 
of the inhabitants of Africa, excepting the Northern 

Earts. They have a flat nose, thick lira, and frizzled 
air. — Of this dass, the natives of Uuinea are the 
ugliest, those of Congo and Mozambi'que (Mo-zam- 
beek) the handsomest. 

Q. Who are the tallest people in the World ? 

A. The Fatago'nians, who inhabit the southern 
extremity of America, said to be for the most part 
6i feet high. I 

Q. Who are the shortest 1 

A. The inhabitants of the North Frigid Zone, 
t. e. Laplanders, Icelanders, and Es'quimaux. 

EUBOPE. 

Q. In what hemisphere is Europe ? 

A. Europe, the smallest but most populous quarter 

> The aecoonts ooncemiog the statore of this people are very oon- 
flicting. Commodore Byron says — **One of them, who afterward! 
appeared to be Chief, came towards me, he was of gigantic statore, 
and seemed to realise the tales of monsters in a haman shape — round 
one eye was a large circle of white, a circle of black surrounded the 
other, and the rest of his body was streaked with paint of diflferent 
colours. I did not measure him ; but. if 1 may judge of him by the 
proportion of his stature to my own, it could not be less than teven 
f«9t. ** A midshimnan in the Commodore's ship published an account, 
which was read Wore the Boyal SocietT in April. 1767, wherein he 
says — ** They are of a copper-colour, with long black hair, and some 
of them are certainly nine feet, if they do not exceed It. There was 
hardly a man there less than eight feet I " Another account, pub- 
lished by Captains King and Fitzroy, 1839, says—" It is true that of 
the number we saw, none measured more ttian six fiset two inches." 
It is probable that the present is a diminished race — the Fuegians, 
their ndghbours, being short and deformed. 
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of the World, is sitiiated in t)ie North-western part 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Q. What are the extent and population Of fiarope ? 

A, Earope^ with its Isles, contains nearly 4 mil- 
lions square miles, and 272 millions of inhabitants 
*-^its greatest length being 3,400 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 2,400 miles. 

*Q. What are the boundaries of Europe f 

A. It is bounded on the North by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the West by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
Sooth by the Mediterra'nean Sea and the Black Sea^ 
and on the East by the U'ral Mountains, which 
separate it from Asia. 

Q. What is the general (ace of Europe ? 

A. Nearly two-Uiirds of the surface of £iwt>pe 
consist of an immense plain ; the remainder is 
partly valley and partly niUy. The plain occupies 
the central parts, from the English Cmannei to the 
Urtiian Mountains, and the hilly and mountainous 
countries extend along the Southern and North- 
western shores.^ 

Q. What are the chief mountains of Europe 1 

A. The Alps, the Ap'ennines, Pyrenee's, Balkan 
(Bol-kan), Carpathian, U'ral, and Dofrine chains. 

Q. Where are the Alps ? 

A. The Alps are a chain of very high mountains 
which separate Italy from Switserlandi Germany, 
and France. 

Q. What IS the extent of this chain ? 

A. The Alps extend from the banks of the Bhone 
to about 18 degrees East longitude. 

Q. What are some of the highest of this range ? 

A. The highest summits are Mount Blanc^ (Blong) 
in Switzerland, 15,740 feet above the level of the sea ; 
Mount Bo8a» 15,170 feet. 

1 An elevated region down whose dopes riven are formed is called 
a Watered, 
s Blano, w&tte, so-called beoRose always covered with snow. 
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Q. Where •are the Ap'ennines ? 

A. The Ap'eDnines are a chain which runs 
through the whole peninsula of Italj^ fjrom North 
to South. — The greatest eleyation of this chain 10 
11,270 feet. 

Q. Where are the Pyrenees ? 

A. The Pyrenees separate France from Spain, 
running across the Continent from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. What is the highest summit of this mountain 
chain? 

A. Maladefta, 11,500 feet; and seyeral others 
exceed 10^000 feet. 

Q. In what part of Europe is the Bal'kaB (Bol- 
kan) chain ? 

A. The Bal'kan Mountains branch off from the 
Alps, running through Turkey to the shores of the 
Black Sea, a length of about 600 miles. The greatest 
elevation is about 9,000 feet. 

Q. What is the situation of the Carpathlait 
Mountains ? 

A. The Carpath'ian Mountains are part of 
another system which encloses the kingdom of 
Bohe'mia, taking a South-eastern direction to 
the banks of the Danube— a length of about 800 
miles. 

Q. Do you know the height of these Mountains f 

A. Yes; there are several peaks which exceed 
8,000 feet 

Q. Where are the U'ral Mountains ? 

A. The U'ral Mountains separate the Eastern 
part of Europe from Asia. 

Q. There is yet another chain to be noticed ? 

A. Yes ; the Dof'rine, or Do'frefield Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden' — ^^the greatest 
height is 8,400 feet. 

1 Norway and Sweden fona what is called the Scandina'vlan 
prainsala. 
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Q. Are there any Volcanic Mountains in Europe ? 

A. There are Mount Etna, in Sicily, 10,940 feet 
high ; Mount Yesu'vius, in Italy, 3,936 feet ; Mount 
Heda, in Iceland, 5,010 feet.i 

LAKES AND BIVEBS. 

Q. Which is the largest Lake in Europe ? 

A. Lake Lado'ga, in Kussia, which is united to 
the Gulf of Finland by the lUrer Ne^a, and covers 
an area of 7,000 square miles. 

Q. Do you know the situation and extent of Lake 
One'ga ? 

A. Lake One'ga is eastward of Lado'ca, with which 
it is joined by the Biyer Olonit'z, and in extent is 
3,870 square miles. 

Q. Mention the next in extent ? 

A. Lake Wen'er, 1,700 square miles ; and Wet'er, 
610 sQuare miles, both in Sweden. 

Q. Which are some of the largest I^kes in 
Switzerland. 

A. Lake Constance, which has a surface of 300 
square miles, and receives above fifty larger and 
smaller streams ; Lake GreneVa in a district of the 
same name, 400 square miles ; and Lake Neu'- 
chatel (Noo-shat-el), though smaller than those just 
mentioned, is very beautiful, being in its greatest 
length 25 miles, and about five in its greatest 
breadth. 

Q. Where is Lake Como ? 

A. Lake Como is the finest of the Italian lakes, 
long, narrow, and winding, and both its banks are 
beautifully studded with villas or residences of 
wealthy families. 

Q. Name some other lakes of Italy ) 

> The Llp'ari islands, north of Sicily; the Azo'res, off Portugal ; 
and Spitsbergen, in the Arctic Ocean, all contain volcanoes. 
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A. Gkrda and Maggi6re^ (Mad-je-o-ray) are the 
largest of the Italian lakes. Lake Garda covers 
an area of 220 square miles, and Maggi6re is forty 
miles long. — Its breadth varies from three to eight 
miles. 

Q. Which are the largest Bivers of Europe 1 

A. The Vol'ga, the Dan'ube, the Dnieper (Nee- 
per), the Dniester (Nee-ster), the Don, the Bhine, 
the O'der, the Vis'tula, the Elbe, the Bhone, and 
the Po. 

Q. Where is the source of the Volga 1 

A. The Vol'ga or Wol'ga, the largest of the Euro- 
pean ri-vers, rises in the North of Bussia, and, after 
a gentle course of more than 2000 miles, falls into 
the Caspian Sea. 

Q. Tell me the course and length of the Dan'ube. 

A. The Dan'ube has a course of nearly 2,000 
miles, rises in the Black Forest, about 24 miles from 
the banks of the Bhine, in the south-western part 
of Germany, runs in an eastern direction through 
Bavaria and Aus'tria (Os'-tre-a), takes a southern 
direction through Hun'gary, and again flows east 
through Turkey to the Black Sea. 

Q. Does it not receive numerous other streams 
in its course ? 

A. Yes ; the Thiess (Thees) and the Pruth running 
from the Carpath'ian Mountains ; and the Inn, the 
Drave, and the Save, which rise in the Alps, are 
some of the most important. 

Q. Where does the Dnie'per (Nee-per) rise 1 

A. The Dnie'per rises not far from the source of 
the Volga, in the government of Smolen'sk. It 
takes first a south-eastern course, afterwards a 
south-western to the Black Sea. Its length is 
about 1,000 miles. 

Q. Where does the Dnie'ster (Nee-ster) rise ? 

A. The Dnie'ster rises in a Lake on the Car- 

1 Maggio're means the greaUr. Zu'rich and Lncerne are lakes also 
of some attractions. 

C 
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path'ian Mountains, in the Austrian kingdom of 
Galic'ia. It has a south-eastern course of 700 miles 
to the Black Sea. It has also seTeral considerable 
whirlpools. 

Q. what is the history of the Don ? 

A. The Don or Tan'ais, rises in a small lake in 
the Bussian goremment of Tuld, and discharges its 
waters by three branches into the Sea of Afl07. 

Q. Where is the source of the Bhine ? 

A. The Bhine runs from the Alps in Switzerland 
to the North Sea, through Switzerland, Grerman^, 
East Prussia, and HoUand. The length of it is 
about 800 miles. 

Q. Where does the Oder rise i 

A. The Oder rises in Bohe'mia, and runs throogh 
Germany to the North Sea, a course of 770 miles. 

Q, Where does the Yis'tida rise ? 

A. The Yis'tula rises among the Oarpath^an 
Mountains, runs through Pol^d and West Prussia, 
into the Baltic Sea, a course of 650 miles. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OP BUROPB. 

Q. What are the political divisions of Europe ? 

A. The political aivisions of Europe are Lapland ; 
Norway and Sweden ; European Bussia ; Prussia ; 
Denmark ; Holland and Belgium, or the Nether* 
lands ; Great Britain ; France ; Spain y Portugal ; 
Switzerland ; Italy ; Germany ; Austria ; Turkey ; 
and Greece. 

Q. In what part of Europe is Lapland ? 

A. Lapland is the most northern country of 
Europe, and is for three-fourths of the year covered 
with snow. 

Q. What are the divisions of the country 1 

A, It IS divided into Swedish I^apland, Finlandish 
Lapland, and Bussian Lapland. 

Q. What parts do these people respectively in- 
habit? 
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A. The original inhabitants have been driven by 
foreign settlers into the most sterile part of the 
country, beyond the polar circles. The emigrant 
Swedes, Fins, and Bussians, occupy those parts 
nearest their own country. 

Q. What are the habits of these people ? 

A. The Laplanders wander about with their herds 
of rein-deer Twhich consist of 600 or 1000, and afford 
them both lood and clothing,) in quest of the best 
pastures. 

Q. Which are the most productive parts of 
Lapland ? 

A. Swedish Lapland, and that part which belongs 
to Finland. 

Q. Are not the inhabitants for a considerable 
period deprived of the Sun ? 

A. Yes : when the North Pole is turned /rom the 
Sun, the most northern parts of the Earth receive 
not its rays for two or three months ; and again in 
July and August, when the North Pole is inclined 
towards the Sun, it never sets to them ; so that in 
winter the cold is intense^ and the summer is 
excessively hot^ 

Q. What is the amount of population t 

A. It is said to be 00,000. 

BWUDIIN AND NORWAY. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Sweden ? 
A. Sweden, the eastern part of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, extends from the Gulf of Both'nia and 

1 The hot months are July and Angrut lliis great heat is «wing 
to the great length of their day, which varies in different parts from 
SO hours to a constant day of nearly three months. Daring their long 
Winter, the Laplander is not so destitute of light as at first one would 
imagine. A kind Providence has made him amends in the reflection 
of the snow and the Anro'ra Borea'lls, which aomctimet Is heaatifiil 
beyond description, sending forth streams of light of various forms 
and colours, and sometimes keeping its place and its appearances 
unchanged for several hours. Sometimes it is nothing more than a 
gradual Increase of light which disappears again in a few minutes. 
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the Baltic (Bol-tic) Sea on the east, to the Dof rine 
Mountains on the west ; and from the Baltic Sea 
on the south, to the Arctic Ocean on the north. 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. Sweden is about 950 miles in length, and 
from 300 to 400 in breadth. The population is d^ 
millions. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. Sweden is a very picturesque country, being 
diversified with large lakes and rivers, cataracts, 
and dark forests of fir. It is more productive than 
Norway ; and here, as in that country, vefi^etation 
is vei/ripid.! 

Q. What period is requisite to witness the various 
seasons in this country 1 

A. Four months ; June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The Spring does not extend beyond a 
month, Summer occupies two, and Autumn about 
six weeks. 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce ? 

A. The inhabitants export silver, iron, oopper,^ 
timber, pitch, apd tar ; and receive in exchange com 
and other requisites. 

Q. Which are the principal towns ! 

A. Stock'holm, the capital, beautifully situated 
on seven small islands ; (Jp'sal, which contains a 
University ; Got'tenburg ; and Carlscro'na, a naval 
port. 

Q. What islands belong to Sweden ? 

A. Aland and Gotland in the Baltic. The Archi- 
pelago of Aland belonged to Sweden till 1809, when 
it was ceded to Bussia. 

NORWAY. 

Q. What are the limits of Norway ? 

A. Norway, which forms the western part of the 

1 So rapid that in the North barley has been sown and reaped in 
two months. 
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ScandinaVijai peninsula, is bounded by the Noithem 
Ocean on the north, by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west, by the North Sea on the south, and by the 
Dof rine Mountains on the east. 

Q. What is the extent of Norway ? 

A. It is about 1000 miles long — (flie breadth is 
very various) — and contains upwards of 93,000 
square miles. Its population is one million. 

Q. What is the description of the country f 

A. Norway is a very mountainous and unpro- 
ductive country, more than three-fourths of it being 
unfit for cultivation. Some of the mountains are 
always covered with snow.^ 

.Q How do the inhabitants subsist ? 

A. Chiefly by hunting and fishing. They export 
also timber, copper, iron, dried fish, and eider down ; 
for which they receive in exchange com and other 
necessaries. 

Q. Name some of the chief towns ? 

A. Christiana, the capital ; Bergen, Drontheim, 
and Fredericshall. 

Q. Which are the most remarkable capes ? 

A. Cape Nord, in the north ; and the Naze, in the 
south. 

Q. Did not Norway once belong to Denmark ? 

A. Yes ; Norway was joined to Denmark in 1397. 
It was detached from that kingdom in 1814, and is 
now governed by a viceroy of the King of Sweden. 

Q. What is the religion and form of govern- 
ment? 

A. The national religion is the Lutheran. The 
monarch of Sweden formerly possessed absolute 

1 The eoast of Korwaj ii extramely roffged and preoipttoiu, having 
nnmerOQS deep inlets called Fiords, ana an infinity of small islands 
inhabltckl only in summer for the purpose of collecting eider down, 
and by fishermen. -There is also a fearinl whirlpool called Mftelstr6m, 
or grinding stream, which is said to ingulf ererything within its in- 
fluence. On the other hand this is said to be all a myth. The truth 
probably is that, lying between two islands, it beoomee dangeroofl 
only under strong currents and peculiar winds. 

g2 
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Sower; but in 1810, on th« accession of Bema- 
otte, (a Frenchmany once a private aotdier,) the 
Diet was restored to its former powers. The Diet 
is composed of four houses — the nobles, the clergy, 
the peasants or farmers, and the burghers or 
x^itizens. 

BUSSIA IN EUBOPB. 

Q. In what part of Europe is Eussia ? 

A. European Bussia comprehends all the terri- 
tory east of the Baltic Sea (Bol-tic), of Prussia and 
Austria to the Uralian Mountains ; and extends 
from the Northern Ocean to the Black Sea and 
Turkey southward. 

Q. What is the extent of this vast country ? 

A. Kussia, including Finland and a part of 
Poland, embraces more than the half of Europe, 
and a population of sixty-two millions. 

Q. What is the appearance of the country ? 

A. It is in general a very level country — the 
northern parts are cold and barren, but the central 
and southern parts, including the Crime'a, a penin- 
sula in the Black Sea, are peculiarly productive in 
com, &C.* 

Q. What are the exports of the country 1 

A. Leather, coarse linen, iron, copper, tallow, tar, 
hemp, flax, bristles, timber, and com. 

Q. Which are some of the principal towns ? 

A. Pe'tersburgh,* the capital, on the Gulf of Fin- 

1 The Bossian Empire (Russia in Europe and Siberia in Asia) is 
perhaps the largest that ever existed, beings 6,000 miles long and 
2,000 broad. The central and southern parts of Eiuropean Bussia 
have a deep, rich soil, and it is here the immense quantities of wheat 
is grown, which is exported chiefly fh)m Odes'sa. The steppes, which 
extend firom the Sea of Azov to the Caspian Sea, and each side of the 
Uralian Mountains, are dry, treeless plams, and almost without vege- 
tation of any sort. 

s Petersburgh was founded by Peter the Great, in 1703. Arch- 
angel was at that time its only port in the north, and was clewed by 
the ice the greater part of the year. Hence the importance of a port 
in the Baltic Sea. 
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land ; Mos'oow (Mos-co), tbe former capital, which 
was destroyed by fire in September, 1812, by the 
inhabitants, to prevent the French army taking np 
winter quarters there ; — Bi'ga, on the Baltic (BoEtic) 
Sea ; Archdngel (Ark-an-gel), on the White Sea ; 
Odes'sa and Kher'son, on the Black Sea ; Warsaw, 
once the capital of Poland ; and Astrachan', on the 
Caspian Sea. 

Q. Does not Bassia possess several islands ? 

A, Aland and Da'go in the Baltic Sea, Nova- 
zembla and Spitzber'gen in the Northern Ocean, 
belong to Bussia. 

Q. Give some particulars of the people ? 

A. The Russians are in a complete state of serf- 
dom, the owners of property reckoning their wealth 
by tne number of serfs upon their land. They re- 
gard their emperor as God's representative, and pay 
adoration to his picture, whicn, with that of their 
patron saint, is always to be seen in their houses. 
They are verv superstitious, fond of singing and 
noise, and adaicted to drunkenness. 

Q. What is the form of government ? 

A. It is an absolute monarchy. The Emperor 
styles himself Autocrat^i which implies that he 
governs solely by his own right and according to 
his own will. 

PRUSSIA. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Prussia ? 

A. Prus'sia is bounded by the Baltic (Bol-tic) Sea 
on the north ; by Germany and Poland on the 
south ; by the Netherlands on the west ; and by 
Bussia on the east. 

Q. What are the extent and population ! 

A. It contains upwards of 100,000 square miles 
and a population of seventeen millions. 

Q. W hat are the divisions of Prussia ? 

A. Prussia is divided into two entirely distinct 

^ He ia also called Gnr» which is the same as Kaiser or Emperor. 
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parts : the eastern part or Prassu proper ; and the 
western part^ or the Hhine proTmees and West*- 
phalia. 

Q. What is the diaracter of the soil 1 

A. Pmssia is generally a yery flat bat fertile 
country, producing mach eom, though rye-bread 
is much eaten by the common people. 

Q. Which are the principal towns ? 

A. Berlin, the cai^tal, on the river Spree, a 
branch of the Elbe ; Dan'tzic, the centre of the 
com trade ; Mem'el, &mons for its timber trade ; 
Breslau, and Kon'igsburgh ; in the territory of the 
Bhine, Bonn, Golo'gne (Col-ohnX deres, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle (Ex-la-shap-el'). 

Q. What constitutes the chief exports and imports 
of the country ? 

A Prussia exports considerable quantities of com, 
timber, wool, and hams ; and receires as imports 
cloth, raw cotton, coals, &c. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government ? 

A. The prevailing religion is the Protestant, 
though there are many Boman Catholics, and both 
are supported by the State. The government is 
that of a limited monarchy, with a representative 
assembly. 

Q. What is the condition of the people ? 

A. Every child above the age of seven years is 
compelled to attend the public schools, so that the 
people are probably better educated than those of 
any other country of Europe.i 

DENMAilK.* 

Q. What is comprised in the kingdom of Den> 
mark ? 
A. The kingdom of Den'mark comprises the 

1 The disparity between the numbers attending school in ProssiA 
and in England are not so great as m^ht be supposed. In Pnissia 
there were lately 2,(K)5,448. in England 2,lM,37i--tbe population of 
the two countries being nearly equal. 

9 Observe that most of the i>eninsu]a8 on the earth point totUh" 
wardt, and that Dennuffk is one of the few wldch run northwarda. 
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peninsula of Jutland, the duchies of Hol'stein (Hol- 
shtine) and Sles'wick, the isles of Zeeland and Fa'nen, 
in the Baltic Sea ; tibe Fero'e Isles and Tceland, in 
the North Atlantic Ocean ; and the western coast 
of Greenland. 

Q. Where is the peninsula of Jutland 1 

A. It is bounded by Ska'ger Back on the north, 
by the North Sea on the west, and by the Baltic 
Sea on the east. 

Q. What is the appearance of the country ? 

A. Jutland is a very flat country, containing 
numerous small Jakes, and is the most unproductive 
part of the kingdom. 

Q. Where are Hol'stein (Hol-shtine) and Sles'wick ? 

A. South of the peninsula, and are much more 
fertile. The corn which is exported from Den'mark 
is principally grown on the islands of the Baltic Sea 
(Bol-tic). 

Q. Describe Tceland ? 

A. The island measures about 350 miles in length, 
and 200 in breadth : and volcanic matter every- 
where covers the surface, and prohibits cultivation. 
There are also numerous boiling springs, called 
Gkysei's. 

Q. What are the extent and population of Den'- 
mark ? 

A. Inclusive of Fceland it contains 29,000 square 
miles, and a population of about three millions who 
are chiefly employed in affriculture. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Copenha'gen,! the capital, in the island of Zea- 
land ; £dsin6re ; and Kiel, where there is a uni- 
versity. 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce ? 

1 A fleet was despatched against Copenhagen in 1807, under 
Admiral Nelson. The city was besieged by the English and de- 
fended with great fortitude by the citizens, who were defeated in one 
of the most terrible battles ever Ibught. At Elsinore a toll was 
exacted till recently of all ships entering the Baltic, under the namo 
of Sound Dues. Tuese have now been compounded for. 
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A. The commerce of Denmark is not great. Manu- 
£Eictured ^ods are for the most part imported, bnt 
as two-thirds of the coimtry is arable, and a con- 
siderable part pastore, it is enabled to export much 
corn, cattle, and dried meat^ which is called Ham- 
burg beef. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government ? 

A. The religion is the Protestant. The form of 
government is a limited monarchy, with a repre- 
sentative parliament. 

NETHBKLANDS.' 
HOLLAND. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Holland f 
A. Holland, which with Belgium formed the king- 
dom of the Neth'erlands, or Low Countries, isbound^ 
on the north and west by the German Ocean, on the 
south by Belgium, and on ihe east by Germany. 
Q. What are the divisions of the countiy f 
A. Holland Proper, Zealand, U'trecht» (IJ'-trekt), 
G^rderlandy O veryVsel, Frie'sland, Gron'ingen, Nortii 
Braban't, and Luz'emburgh. 
Q. What is the description of the country t 
A. Holland is a very flat and marshy country 
lying in many parts below the level of the sea, but 
well cultivated ; the streets are peculiarly formed 
with broad canals running up the middle. 

Q. Are there not numerous large inlets along the " 
coast 7 

A. Yes. Dollart Zee (Za), Zay'der Zee, the Y, and 
Haarlem Meer; and their waters are only prev^ted 

1 In the year 1806, Napoleon erected Holland into a kingdom, of 
which he made his brother Lonis sovereini. In 1810, it became an 
integral part of France. The downftJl of Napoleon brought about 
another revolution, and in 1814 it was united to Belgium, and 
formed the Icingdom of the Netherlands. In 1830, Bel^um revolted, 
and both Holland and Belgium have since remained d^rtinct 
kingdoms. 
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from overflowing the land bj immense artificial 
dykes. 

Q. What is the nature of the oommeroe of the 
country? 

A. Holland was once the most actively trading 
country in Europe, and is still a very wealthy 
country. It exports butter (20,000,000 lb. annually), 
cheese, spirits, and coloniiGj productcf^ especially 
spices, in great quantitiea 

Q. What are the extent and population of 
Holland ? 

A. It contains 13,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of three millions. 

Q. Which are the principal towns ? 

A. Am'sterdam, the capital, situated op the 
Zuy'der Zee, (Zoi-der-Za), Rotterdam, Haarlemi 
U'trecht, and Le/den. The Hague in South Hol- 
land may be ranked among the most beautiful cities 
of Europe. 

Q. What is the character of the people ? 

A. The people of Holland, callea Dutch, are very 
industrious and enterprising, cleanly and frugal.^ 

Q. What is the religion and form of government 
of Holland ? 

A. The religion is the Protestant. The form of 
government is a limited monarchy with two houses 
of parliament. 

BELGroM. 

Q. Name the situation of Belgium ? 

A. Belgium is situated between Holland on the 

1 The Dutch are a very interesting people, and thoosik nouirkable 
for their gn^avity, are nevertheless during the time their canals are 
frozen over (which often happens for three months together) exceed- 
in^lv gaj and animated. Numerous groups of men, w(mieB, aii4 
ohildrw, mar be seen gliding over the ice with astonishing velocity; 
and in the dark evenmgs, carriages beautifully painted, fixed on 
dodges, and drawn by horses decorated with fbathers, ribbons, beUs, 
Ac., and preceded by pages holding flaming torches, fly from one 
street to another. 
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north, and France on the south, and is the sonthem 
division of the Neth'erlands. 

Q. What are the divisions of the country ? 

A. West Flanders, East Flanders, Ant'werp, South 
Braban't, Hain'ault (Ha-no), Namur, Liege (Le-azh), 
and Limburgh. 

Q. Is Belgium a fertile country 1 

A. Belcium is not naturally a fertile country, but 
by careful industry the soil has become highly pro- 
ductive, and Flanders especially has long been 
distinguished for excellent farming.^ 

Q. Are not the manufactures of Belgium im- 
portant ? 

A. Belgium being next to England the richest in 
coal of any other country, manufactures numerous 
articles in metals, linen, carpets, and lace. 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. Belgium contains 12,000 square miles, and a 
population of 4^ millions. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Brus'sels the capital, in South Braban't, and 
Antwerp, Ghent (Gahng), and Liege. Waterloo, 
where Buonaparte was finally defeated on the 18th 
of June, 1815, is in South Braban't. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government ? 

A. The established religion is the Boman Catbolic. 
The government is a limited monarchy with a repre- 
sentative parliament, called the States-General. 

GREAT BBITAIN. 

Q. What is comprehended in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain. 

A. Great Britain comprehends England, Wales, 
and Scotland ; Ireland ; the Isles of Man and An'gle- 
sea, in the Irish Sea ; Uie Isles of Wight, Guernsey, 

1 The land reclaimed by the erection of dTkes is planted with a 
sort of reed which in time forms a rich aou^ and after being well 
drained is then oalled poldert. 
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and Jersey, and several other small islands in the 
English Channel ; besides numerous possessions in 
other parts of the globe. 

Q. Where is the island of Great Britain ? 

A. The island of Great Britain is situated in the 
north-western part of the eastern hemisphere, and 
is the largest island of Europe. It is separated from 
France on the south by the English Channel, from 
the Neth'erlands on the east by the North Sea or 
German Ocean, and from Ireland by the Irish Sea. 

Q. What are the divisions of this island ? 

A. It is d ivided into England, Wales, and Scotland, 
which are again severally divided into counties, of 
which there are in England forty ; in Wales twelve ; 
in Scotland thirty-three. 

Q. Name the counties of England according to 
their relative situations ? 

A. The six northern counties are — 



Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Durham 

The twelve midland — 
Nottinghamshire 
Derbyshire 
Staffordshire 
Leicestershire 
Rutlandshire 
Northamptonshire 
Warwickshire 

The four southern — 
Berkshire 
Wiltshire 

The eight eastern — 
Lincolnshire 
Hun tinffdonshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Norfolk 

The three south-eastern — 
Surrey Kent 



Yorkshire 
Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. 

Worcestershire 
(Wors-ter-shire) 

Gloucestershire 
(Glos-ter-shire) 

Oxfordshire 

Buckinghamshire and 

Bedfordshire. 

Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire. 

Suffolk 
Essex 

Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex. 

and Sussex. 
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The four western — 

Cheshire Herefordshire and J 

Shropshire Monmouthshire. 

The three south-western — 

Somersetshire and ComwalL 

Devonshire 
Q. Give the names of the county towns 1 
A* Most of the counties contam a town of the 
same name, but those which do not are— • 

County. Town. 

Northumberland ... Newcastle, on Tyne. 

Cumberland Carlisle, on the £den. 

Westmoreland Appleby, on the Eden. 

Eutlandshire Oakham. 

Berkshire Beading (Bed -ding), on the 

Thames. 

Wiltshire Salisbury (Sols-bury). 

Hampshire Southampton. 

Dorsetshire T)orchester, 

Norfolk Norwich (Nor -rich), on the 

Yare. 
SuflTolk Ipswich (Ips-ich), on the 

Orwell. 

Essex Chelmsford, on the Chelmer. 

Middlesex London, on the Thames. 

Surrey Guildford, Croydon. 

Kent Maidstone, on the Medway. 

Sussex Lewes. 

Shropshire Shrewsbury, on the Severn. 

Somersetshire Taunton, 

Devonshire Exeter, on the Ex. 

Cornwall Launceston (Lawn-ston). 

Q. What is the origin of the term County ? 

A. County properly means a division (shire), 
governed by a Count or Earl. 

Q. Are these divisions of equal extent 1 

A. The counties are very unequal in extent — 
Yorkshire, the largest, is divided into three Bidings, 
North, East» and West, and contains a population of 
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more than 1,500,000 ; whilst Rutland, the smallest, 
contains only 21,000. 

Q. What are the natural features of England 1 

A. Few countries of like extent present a greater 
diversity of natural features ; but the northern parts 
are the most hilly, Westmoreland and Cumberland 
exhibiting most beautiful mountain scenery, with 
numerous lakes of every variety. The soil is generally 
fertile, and is highly cultivated. 

Q. Where are the highest summits in England 1 

A. The Che'viot hills which divide this country 
from Scotland ; Skid'daw in Cumberland ; the Peak 
in Derbyshire ; and the Malvern (Maw-vem) Hills 
in Worcestershire. 

Q. Which are the most valuable minerals of 
Enehmd? 

A, Iron, tin, (which is very rarely met with in 
other coimtries is found in great abundance in the 
county of Cornwall, whence it is exported to all parts 
of Europe^) copper, lead, coal, limtestone, and very 
many otners. 

Q. What are the principal manufactures of this 
country? 

A. The manufactures of this country are more 
numerous than those of any other country in the 
world; but the most important are cotton and 
woollen goods, hardware, cutlery, earthenware, 
china, glass, paper, &c. &c. 

Q. Is not the commerce of England very great ? 

A. It very far exceeds that of any other country 
in the world ; more than 24,000 ships being em- 
j4aved in this way, and nearly 200,000 sailors. 

Q. Which flCre the principal trading ports ? 

A. London,^ the capital, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
and Newcastle. 

Q. Which are the principal naval ports? 

A. Chatham, on the M^way:; Portsmouth and 

^ London, situated on the banks of the Thames, in the connty of 
Middlesex, is the finest city in the world, and contains a popolation, 
taking in its suborbs, of three millions. 
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Plymouth, on the Channel ; Sheemeas, Woolwich 
and Deptford (Det-ford) on the Thames ; and Milford 
Haven, in Pembrokeshire. 

Q. Which are the most level parts of the 
country 1 

A. The counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire ; the Bedford Level, and the 
plain of the Ouse (Ooz). 

Q. Name the products of any particular localities 
which you may know. 

A. Hops are very extensivelv grown in Kent and 
Worcestershire ; apples, for cider, in Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Devon ; and 
about one-half of the area of England is pasture, 
and one-third is arable. 

Q. Name a few inland trading places ? 

A. Manchester, Preston, and Bolton, in Lanca- 
shire, are famous for their trade in cotton ; Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield, in Yorkshire ; 
Bradford, in Wiltshire ; and Stroud, in Gloucester- 
shire, for woollens and cloth ; Birmingham,^ in War- 
wickshire, and Wolverhampton in Staffordshire^ 
for hardware ; Sheffield, in Yorkshire, for cutlery ; 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, for china and 
earthenware ; Nottingham and Leicester, for stock- 
ings and lace ; Axminster and Kidderminster, for 
carpets ; Stafford and Northampton, for boots and 
shoes ; Worcester, for gloves ; Macclesfield and 
Coventry, for silk and ribbons ; Bedditch, for 
needles. 

Q. Are not the exports of the country very great ? 

A, The exports of Great Britain include almost 
every kind of manufactured goods in metals, earthen- 
ware, cotton, wool, &c., to the amount of about 
130 millions annually. 

Q. What are the chief rivers in England ? 

A. The Thames, which rises near Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire, flows in an eastern direction to the 

1 Birmingham has been called the toy shop of the world, since its 
Tnan af a c torea include almost eyery oonoeiTable thing. 
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English Channel ; the Severny which rises in Mont- 
gomeryshire, in Wales, flows into the Bristol Chan- 
nel ; the Trent and the Ouse, which join the Humber 
and run into the North Sea; the Mersey, on which 
Idverpool is situated ; and the Medway. 

Q. Which are the chief capes ! 

A. Flamborough Head and Spurn Head, in 
Yorkshire ; North and South Foreland, in Kent ; 
Beachy Head, in Sussex; Portland Bill^ in Dor- 
setshire; Lizard Point, and the Land's End, in 
Cornwall. 

Q. What is the English character ? 

A, The people of England, living under one of the 
happiest constitutions ever framed by man, are in- 
ferior to those of no other country in the world, in 
intelligence, virtue, courage, and industry. 

WALES. 

Q. What is the relative situation of Wales ? 

A. Wales is the south-western portion of the 
island of Great Britain, and is the only part of the 
island in which the native British language is still 
used. 

Q. You said there were twelve counties in Wales, 
can you name them ? 

A. The six northern are Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, Carnarvonshire, Isle of Anglesea, Mer'ioneth- 
shire, and Montgom'eryshire ; the six southern, 
are Bad'norshire, Car'diganshire, PemTDrokeshire, 
Carmar'thenshire, Bredmockshire, and Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Q. What is the character of the country 1 

A. It is very rugged and mountainous, of great 
mineial wealth in the south, and is much visited on 
account of its picturesque beauty. 

Q, "Which are the greatest elevations 1 

A. Snowdon, in Camar'vonshire ; Ca'der Pdris, 
in Mer'ionethshire ; Plynlim'mon, which contains 
the source of the Sev'em, in Montgom'ery shire. 

D 2 
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Q. What are the extent and population of England 
and Wales ? 

A. England and Wales contain nearly 67>000 
square miles, and twenty millions population, of 
which scarcely one million belongs to Wales. 

SCOTLAND. 

Q. In what part of the island is Scotland 1 

A. Scotland is a long narrow country, north of 
England, is very mountainous, and therefore unfit 
for tillage ; but the inhabitants of the highlands feed 
numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sneep.^ 

Q. Does not Scotland contain the highest moun- 
tains in the island ? 

A. Yes ; Ben Ne'vis, 4,350 feet high, is the highest 
summit of the Gram'pian hills, a chain which runs 
from north to south. 

Q. What are Murray Frith, and Frith of Forth ? 

A. Two large rivers or bays, which nearly inter- 
sect the island. The other rivers of Scotland are 
the Tay, the Clyde, and the Tweed. 

Q. Are there not many lakes in Scotland 1 

A. Yes ; the chief of these are Loch-Lomond, the 
largest in Great Britain, in the coimty of Dum- 
barton ; Loch-Tay, in Perthshire ; Loch-Ness, in 
Inverness, and Loch-Katrine (Lock-Kat-riu). . 

Q. Can you name the counties of Scotland ? 

A. The Highland counties are 

Chief Towns' 

Bute (including Arran) Bothsay 

Argyle Inverary 

Inverness 

1 The northern parts of Scotland are called Highlands, which are 
very wild and romantic, and the southern piurts Lowlands. The 
Lowlands are comparatiyely level and productive, and Scotch farmers 
have long been redtoned among the best in the world. 

* The chief towns only are mentioned which are not of the same 
name aa the county itself. 
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Chief Towns. 

Nairn 

-Moray or Elgin Elgin 

Banff 

Aberdeen 

Cromarty 

Ross Tain 

Sutherland Dornoch 

Caithnes's Wick 

Orkney Kirkwall 

The Lowlands are 

Berwick Dunse 

Boxborgh Jedburgh 

Selkirk 

Peebles 

Dumfrie's 

Kirkcudbright (Kirk-oo-bre) 

Wigton 

Ayr 

Benfre'w 

Lan'ark ... 

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh } the L6thian8... 

Haddin^on 

Fife Cupar 

Kinross 

Clackmannan 

Stirling 

Dumbarton 

Perth 

Angus or Forfar Forfar 

Kincardine Stonehaven 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 
^ A. Scotland contains 29,000 square miles, of which 
only a small portion is arable, and a population of 
three miUiona 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 
A. Edinburgh, the capital, on the Frith of Forth ; 
Glasgow, and Paisley, famous for their tiade in 
cotton goods ; Aberdeen ; and Dundee. 



I 
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Q. What ifdands belong to Scotland 7 

A. The coast of Scotland is Terj rugged, and the 
islands are very numerous ; but the chief are the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands (famed for the breed of 
ponies), and the Hebrides,^ (Heb-re-dees) or West- 
em isles, of which not more than one-third are 
inhabited. 

Q. What is the Scotch character 1 

A. The Scotch people are remarkable for their 
intelligence and persevering industry, arising from 
the diifusion of education, which extends to the 
lowest classes of the people. 

IRELAND. 

Q. You mentioned Ireland as being part of Great 
Britain. Where is Ireland ? 

A. Ireland is an island about 300 miles long and 
180 in its greatest breadth, which is situated west* 
ward of England, from which it is separated by the 
Irish Sea and St. George's channel. 

Q. What are the divisions of this country 1 
A. Ireland is divided into four provinces : Leinster 
in the eastern part of the island ; Connaught in the 
western ; Ulster in the northern ; and Munster in 
the southern part. 

Q, Can you name the counties of Ireland ? 
A. The province of L6inster contains — 
Dublin * West Meath 

Louth King's County 

Wicklow Queen's County \ 

Wexford Kilkenny 

Longford Kildare 

East Meath Carlow. 

1 Fing^'g Cave/in the isle of Stafb, one of the Hebrides, is a gmaX 
natural curiosity. It is a natural grotto formed by ranges of columns 
one above another, and roofed by the bottoms of those which have 
been broken off, and the whole has the appearance of rioh eothic 
architecture. The sea reaches to the extremity of the cave, which is 
a hundred and forty feet long, fifky-E^ feet high, and fifty reet wide 
at the entrance. 
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The province of Ulster contains— 

Down Antrim 

Arma'gh (Ar-mah) Tyro'ne 

Mon'aghan(Mon-ah-an) Fermana'gh (Fer-man-ah) 

Cavan DonegaL 

Londonderry 
The province of Con'naught contains — 

Leitrim Sliffo 

Bosconunon Galway (Gaal-way). 

Mayo 
The province of Monster contains — 

Clare Limerick 

Cork Tip perary 

Kerry Waterford. 

Q. What is the character of the soil 1 

A. Ireland is remarkable for its fertility, but 
agriculture is greatly neglected. The climate is 
milder than that of England, the summer being 
cooler and the winter less severe.^ 

Q. Do you know any other feature of the country ? 

A. Its numerous lakes and bogs form about one- 
tenth of its entire surface — of the lakes the chief are 
Lough Neagh, noted for the petrifying quality of its 
waters ; Allan ; and those of KilLftmey, which are 
exceedingly ffrand and beautifuL The largest bog 
is that of Alkm.' 

Q. Does not Ireland contain numerous minerals ? 

A. Yes ; the chief of which are copper, in Cork ; 
lead, iron, pretty generally diffused, and some silver 
and gold in Wicklow ; but these resources are made 
of but little avail, and even the copper and iron are 
sent to Wales to be smelted. 

Q. Which are the finest rivers ? 

A. The Liffey, the Shannon, the Boyne, and the 
Blackwater. « 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

1 Much more rain falls in Ireland than in England, which makes 
the oonntrr appear very verdant ; hence its name of the Emerald Isle. 

* Though Irefamd is now singularly destitute of treeSf numerous 
trunks of trees are found in its bogs. 
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A. Dublin, the capital, on the Liffey ; Waterford ; 
Cork ; Limerick, on the Shannon ; Bel&st ; and 
Galway in the extreme west. 

Q. Does not Ireland contain a nnmerotis popula- 
tion? 

A. Tes ; the population is nearly eight millions^ 
of whom three-fourths are Boman Oathoiies. The 
Protestants are most numerous in Ulster. 

Q. What are the chief exports ? 

A. Yine linen, chiefly from Belfast, great quan- 
tities of grain, cattle, and pigs. 

Q. What is the Irish character ? 

A. The native Irish are hasty, impetuous, and 
imprudent; but they are also warm-hearted and 
docile ; and though extremely poor are very hospi- 
table. 



Q. What is the established religion of Great 
Britain ? 

A. It may be called Episcopal Protestantism, but 
others are tolerated. In England and Wales there 
are two Archbishops, namely, of Canterbury and 
Tork; and twenty-six Bishops. In Ireland there 
are two Archbishops and ten Bishopa^ The religion 
of Scotland is of the Presbyterian foTm> therefore 
there are no Bishops. 

Q. What is the English form of Goremment ? 

A. A limited monarchy with two houses of 
parliament, whose concurrence is necessary for 
enacting and annulling any law. 

Q. Who are the members of the House of Lords ? 

A. The House of Lords consists of the temporal 
peers of England, the elective peers of Scotland 
and Ireland,^ the English bishops and four Irish 
bishops. % 

1 The Boman Catholic Church maintams 4 Archbishops and 23 
Bishops. 

< There are 16 Scotch peers and 28 Irish peers in the Hoose of 
Lords, who **are elective representatives for life; the spiritual 
peers (4) take the office in rotation. 
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Q. Who are the members of the Houae of Ccm.- 
mens? 

A. The members of the Hoiuie of CommonB are 
elected by the votes of the people, to represent their 
interest. Tlie total number is 658 ; — for England, 
471 ; for Wales, 29 ; Scotland, 53 ; Ireland, 105.' 

FRANCE. 

Q. Where is France ? 

A. France is bounded on the north by Belgium 
and the English Channel ; on the west by the Bay 
of Bis'cay ; on the south by the Pyrenee's and the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and on the east by Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 

Q. What are the divisions of France f 

A. France, which before the revolution in 1789 
was divided into 32 provinces, is now divided into 
66 derajtments. 

Q. Describe the climate of France. 

A. France, being situated in the middle of the 
temperate zone, has an agreeable and healthy climate, 
especially in the south, which has become the retreat 
of numerous invalids.* 

Q. What is the character of the soil ? 

A. The soil is in general very fertile, but that of 
the southern provinces is peculiarly so, producing 
abundance of wines, ^which are esteemed me best in 
the world) olives, maize, and beet-root.* 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. France is nearly 700 miles m length and 600 
in breadth ; and contains 36 millions of mhabitants. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Paris, the capital, on the river Seine (Sane), 

1 Ireland, thoagh ooogiiered by Henry II. in 1172, was not bronght 
into onion with Englana till 1800. 

* Montpelier (Mong-pel-yea), in the Mediterranean, is pre-eminent 
in thia respect . 

' The wines of Champaffne, Bnrgondy, and Claret from Bordeaux, 
ave in highest esteem ; ana beet-root is grown chiefly for the manu- 
teotore of sugar. The molberry tree^ too, is greatly ooltiTated for 
the rearing of silk-wonns. 
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containing 900,000 inhabitants ; Bonen (Roo-ahn, 
noted for its trade in cotton goods ; I^ons (Le-ong), 
the centre of general trade ; Toulouse (Too-looz), and 
Strasburg, noted for its curious astronomical dock. 

Q. Mention the principal sea-ports. 

A. Dunlcirk ; Cal'ais, the nearest port to England ; 
Boulo'gne (Boo-lone); Havre-de-Grace (Havr-de- 
Qras) ; and Cher'burg, in the English Channel ; 
Brest ; BocheUe (Bo-shel) ; and Bordeatix (Bor-doX 
on the western coast ; Marseilles (Mar-sale-ya), and 
Totilon (Too-lon), on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Q. What are the principal mouotains ? 

A. Besides those alreaoy mentioned there are the 
Alps which divide it from Italy ; the Geven'nes 
(Se-ven), and those of Auver'gne (0-vem). 

Q. Which are the greatest rivers 1 

A. The Seine which runs into the English 
Channel ; the Loire (Lwar), and the Qaron'ne into 
the Bay of Biscay ; and the Bhone into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Q. Are there not also extensive forests in Erance t 

A. Yes : wood being the ordinary fuel, its growth 
is thus rendered essential. The forest of Orleans 
alone covers 15,000 acres. 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce 1 

A. Wines (to the extent of 30 millions sterling), 
oils, silks, linen, jewellery and numerous articles of 
fashion. 

Q. What islands belong to France in the Medi- 
terranean Sea? 

A. Corsica,^ which is very mountainous, and 116 
miles in length and 51 in its greatest breadth, and 
the Hieres (He-air). 

Q. What islands does France possess in the Bay 
of Biscay ? 

1 Roaen (Koo-ahn) has been called the Manohester, and Lyons 
(Le-ong) the Birmhiffham, of France. 

s The celebrated JNapoleon Baonaparte was bom at Ajaodo. in 
the island of Corsica, the 16th of Angnst, 1769. After his final 
defeat at Waterloo, he was banished by the English to the island of 
St. Helena, in the South Atlantic Ocean, where he died on thefttli of 
May. 1821. 
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A. Ushan't (Oo-shang), Belleisle (Bel-eel), and 
Oleroo. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government 
in France ? 

A. The religion of France is Boman Catholic, but 
other sects are supported by the goYemmenf. The 
form of government has recently undergone several 
changes. Before the revolution (1798) it was an 
absolute monarchy ; afterwards a limited monarchy 
was established ; till another revolution, in 1848, 
made Napoleon III. Emperor with almost unlimited 
power. 

Q. What is the French character ? • 

A. The French are intelligent, polite, and very 
fond of out-door amusements. The French lan- 
guage is spoken in almost every part of the world. 

SPAIN. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Spain ? 

A. The Bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees on the 
north ; Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean on the west ; 
the straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean Sea 
on the south and east. 

Q. How is Spain divided ? 

A. It is divided into 14 provinces.^ 

Q. What is the natural geography of Spain ? 

A. Spain has a delightful climate, ana abounds 
in beautiful pasturages, orange groves, and vine- 
yards ; -but only one-fourth is arable, and more than 
one-half is unenclosed. The climate of the south 
and the coast is unequalled ; but that of the interior 
is not so healthy. 

Q. What are some of the productions of this fertile 
country ? 

> Oalicia, Astorias, Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, 
Horcia, Granada, Andalasla, Estramadura, Leon, Old Castile, New 
CaatUe. At Cordova in Andalusia, Abderhaman, a celebrated Moor, 
bailt one of the most superb mosqnes in the world; it was supported 
by 366 marble columns, had nineteen bronze gat^ of curious work- 
manship, and was lighted by 4,700 lamps, kept continually burning. 

E 
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A. Wine, fine wheat, fine wool, saffiron, and the 
olive ; it produces also very delicious fruits, — oranges^ 
lemons, prunes, raisins, figs, and nuts. 

Q. What are the extent and population 1 

A. The extent is estimated at nearly 180,000 
square miles. Its populaticm is but about 15} mil- 
lions. 

Q. Mention some of the principal towns ? 

A. Madrid', the capital ; £arcel6na, Coru'nnay 
Bilb6a, Ca'diz, Sevill'e, X6res, Yalen'cia, and 
Mal'aga.^ 

Q. What are the most noted mountains ? 

A. Spain is traversed by the Sierra Mor6na, and 
the Sierra Nevada, the mountains of Castile (Gas- 
teel) and Toledo, whose sides display a great variety 
of climate. The rock of Gibraltar is at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, and since the year 1704 
has been in the possession of the English. 

Q. Which are the principal rivers ? 

A. The Dotiro (Doo-roo), Tagus, Ebro, and Goa- 
dal'quiver. 

Q. Which-are the most noted capes of Spain ? 

A. Cape Fin'isterre in the north, and Gape Trar 
falgar in the south, off which the renowned Nelson 
lost his life in a battle with the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, on the 2l8t of October, 1805. 

Q. What islands in the Mediterranean belong to 
Spain ? 

A. Iva9a, Majorca, and Minorca (Balearic Isles). 

Q. Are not the foreign possessions of Spain veiy 
extensive ? 

A. At one time Spain possessed fully one-half of 
America, which has now been formed into separate 
independent states. At present she owns Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in the West Indies ; the Philippine and 
the Ladr6ne islands, in the Pacific Ocean. 

' Barcelona exports gresA quantities of nuts, Malaga and Valencia 
raisins, Cadiz and SeviTle oranges, and Xeres, which gives its name 
to Sherry wine, is the centre of that trade. 
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Q. What is the religion and government of Spain? 

A. The religion is the Roman Catholic. The go- 
vernment is a limited monarchy. 

Q, Can you mention any peculiarity of the people 1 

A. The characteristics oi the Spaniards are pride, 
gravity, and revenge; and bullrfighta are among their 
most favourite amusements. 

PORTUGAL. 

Q. Describe the relative situation of Portugal ?i 

A. Portugal is situated in the westei*n part of the 
Spanish peninsula, having Spain on the north and 
east^ and the Atlantic Ocean on the west and south* 

Q. How is the country divided 1 

A. Portugal is divided into six provinces.' 

Q. What is the climateand appearance of Portugal ? 

A. The climate is very healthy and the soil fertile ; 
the country is very hilly and produces oranges, 
lemons, ana wine, the chief of which is exported to 
England and known by the name of Port^ from 
Opor'to, the name of the principal sea port. 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. It is 360 miles long and 120 broad ; and con- 
tains between 3 and 4 millions of inhabitants. 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 

A. Lisbon, the capital, on the Tagus ; and Opor'to 
on the Dotiro (Doo-ro). 

Q. Can you tell me the religion and kind of 
government ? 

A. The religion is the Boman Catholic. The 
sovereign's power was absolute till 1836, when a 
constitutional~system was established. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Switzerland ? 
A. Switzerland is situated among the Alps 

> Portugal was separated flrom Spatn in 1139, and given to Alfonso, 
a brave warrior, who defeated the Moors in the battle of Ouique, and 
was its first monarch. 

s Entre, Minho, and Douro; Tras os M9ntes, Beira» Estramadora, 
Alentego, Alganra. 
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under various names, and has Germany on the north 
and east ; Italy on the south ; and France on the 
west. 

Q. What are the political divisions of Switzer- 
land? 

A. Switzerland is divided into cantons, or counties^ 
of which there are twenty-two in number.* 

Q. Is not Switzerland a verv picturesque country ? 

A. Yes : it presents more beautiful and romantic 
prospects than any other country in Europe — ^large 
lakes, rivers, cataracts, mountains, whose tops are 
covered with perpetual snow — and most delightful 
villages, with here and there a few pleasant cottages. 

Q. What is the climate of this romantic country I 

A, The climate of Switzerland is very various — 
so various that all the seasons of the year may be 
witnessed in one day. 

Q. How is this diversity produced ? 

A. " In the valley and on the lower parts of the 
mountains the heat is excessive, the meadows are 
green, and the country people busy in reaping the 
corn; as you advance tne air becomes moderate, 
and you are shaded by forests of larch and pine ; 
higher up it grows cold and the ground is covered 
with moss ; but above all, the cold is extreme." 

Q. What are the extent and population of Swit- 
zerland ? 

A. In extent it is about 1 4,000 square miles ; it 
is not very populous, containing little more than 2J 
millions of inhabitants. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A, Berne, B^le (Bahl), Ztirich, Geneva, and Lau- 
san'ne (Lo-zan). 

Q. How do the inhabitants employ themselves ? 

A. They manufacture watches, silk, linen, and 
printed cottons ; and in some cantons the manage- 

> Berne, Friburg, Soleure, Basle, Lucerne, Underwalden, TJri, 
Schweitz, Zariel, ZvLg, Glarus, Appenzel, Schaffhausen, Orisons. 
Yalais, Geneva, Ncufbhatel, St. Gall, Constance, Ar^via, Yaud or 
^,eman, and Thessin. 
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ment of dairies and the breeding of cattle form their 
<:hief employment. 

Q. Are not the Swiss very fond of their wild 
mountains 1 

A. Yes; they are remarkable for their attach- 
ment to their native country. They are also a very 
brave people, hardy, honest, and industrious. 

Q. What is their religion and form of govern- 
ment ? 

A. The greater portion profess the Protestant 
religion, but \in some cantons they are nearly all 
Boman Catholics. The government is a republic. 
Each canton has a vote in the Diet or National 
Assembly, which meets every two years at Berne, 
Lucer'ne, or Ztirich. 



ITALY. 

Q. Where is Italy ] 

A. Italy is a peninsula, in the south of Europe, in 
form much resembling a boot. It is separated from 
Switzerland by the Alps,. and has France and the 
Mediterranean on the west, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the east. 

Q. What are the political divisions of Italy ? 

A. Italy contains several distinct states, namely, 
the States of the Church ; Austrian Italy ; Sai'dinia, 
including Lombardy ; Naples, or the two Sicilies ; 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena ; the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany ; and San Morino (Mo-re-no). 

Q. In what part of Ital^ are the States of the 
Church, or the Papal Dominions ? 

A. The States of the Church are in the central 
parts. The chief city is Eome on the Tiber, which, 
though built between two and three thousand years 
ago, is still, in its magnificent buildings, one of the 
finest cities in Europe. 

Q. Where is Austrian Italy 1 

p2 
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A. In the northern part, and till recently in- 
cluded all the country north of the Ticino (Te- 
tch6-no) and the Po to the Alps (the most beautiful 
plain in Europe) ; but is now limited to Yenetia^ 
chief town Venice, beautifully situated on seventy 
small islands. 

Q. What is included in the kingdom of Sardinia ? 

A. The island of that name in the Mediterranean 
Sea, Savoy, Piedmont (Peed-mong), Genoa, and 
Lombardy, recently acquired from Austria. 

Q. Mention some of the more important towns of 
this portion of Italy 1 

A. Turin, the capital ; Nice (Neese) ; Genoa ; and 
Milan, in Lombardy, famous for its magnificent 
cathedral. 

Q. Where is the kingdom of N&ples ? 

A. The kingdom of N&ples comprehends the 
southern portion of the peninsula, and the island of 
Sicily. The chief cities are Ndples, Paler'mo, Syr'a- 
cuse, and Messina (Mes-se-nah),i from which the 
straits between Italy and Sic'ily are so called 1 

Q. Mention some other cities of Italy ? 

A. Flof'ence, on the Amo; Leghorn, and Pisa 
(Pe-sa), all iu Tuscany ; and Civita v ec'chia (Chivita 
Vek-e-ah) in the Papal States. 

Q. What is the general description of Italy 1 

A. Italy is a very beautiful and fertile country 
with a most delightful climate ; but in the kingdom 
of Naples the heat in summer is excessive. 

Q. What is the malaria ? 

A. The malaria is a pestilential atmosphere which 
prevails along the coast, the Pon'tine Marshes, and 
theCamp&gna de (Compahn-yah da) Boma, rendering 
entire districts uninhabitable. 
V Q. Which are the chief rivers of Italy ? 

A, The Po, which runs from the Alps to the 

1 In these straits were the celebrated Scrlla and Charyb'dis : 
Scylla, a dangerous rock, and Char^b'dis, a whirlpool onoo beUeyed 
to engulf every ship that came near it. 
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Adriatic Sea ; the Adige ; the Amo ; and the Tiber, 
from the Apennines to the Mediterranean Sea. , 

Q. Where is the lake district of Italy ? 

A. The Italian lakes, which are remarkable for 
their picturesque beauty, lie among the southern 
slopes of the Alps ; the largest is Garda, Maggiore 
(Mad-je-o-ra) is the prettiest, and Como the finest. 

Q. What are the products of this country % 

A. Wine, oil (the best in Europe), fruits, silk in 
great abundance, and sulphur from Sicily. 

Q. Mention some of the chief islands of Italy 1 

A. Besides those already mentioned, Elba, off the 
coast of Tus'cany, famous as the place to which 
Napoleon retired in 1814 ; and Malta,^ which be- 
longs to the English, south of Sicily. 

Q. What is the prevailing religion of Italy ? 

A. The religion of Italy is the Boman Catholic ; 
and, though there are numerous universities, educa- 
tion is deplorably deficient. 



GERMANY. 

Q. To what part of Europe is the name of Ger- 
many applied ? 

A. To all the central part, which comprehends 
many distinct kingdoms and states. 

Q. Can you tell the names of these kingdoms and 
states ? 

A. Germanv includes 38 independent states, the 
chief of which are Austria ; Prussia ; Hanover ; 
Saxony ; Bavaria ; Wirtemburg ; Brunswick ; Ol- 
denburg ; Mecklenburg ; B&den ; Nassau (Nas-sow) ; 
Hesse Cas'sel ; Hesse Darmstadt ; Saxe Weimar, 
and Coburg Gotha ; and the free towns, Hamburg 

ft 

1 The capital of Malta is Yaletta, a place of grreat strength, with 
an excellent harbour— this, in addition to the central position of 
Malta, renders it of the greatest value to England. 
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on the Mbe, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort on the 
Maine.i 

Q. In what part of Germany is the kingdom of 
Hanover 1 

A. Hanover is the most northern country of Ger- 
many, and was formerly governed by a viceroy of 
the sovereign of Englana. 



1 Ancient QcrmanT comprehended all the country from the Alps 
to the Baltic Sea, and from the borders of France to the confines of 
Bussia. The last emperor of Grermany was Francis II. ; he resigned 
this title in 1806, and retained only the title of Emperor of Austria. 

The 38 states of modem Germany includes 1 Empire, 6 Kingdoms, 
10 Duchies and Grand Duchies, 1 Electorate, and 11 Principalities. 

OHIBF ZOWB'. 

Austria Vienna. 

Prussia Bf rlin. 

Bav&ria Munich. 

Han'over Han'over. 

Wir'temboig . Stutgaid. 

Saxony Dresden. 

B&den Car'lsruhe. 

Mecklenburg Schwerin Schwerin (Shvorrin). 

Hesse Darm'stadt. 

Hol'stein Gluck'stadt 

Ol'denburg Ol'denburg. 

Lux'emburg Lux'emburg. 

Kas'sau Wiesb&den. 

Brunswick Brunswlek. 

Saxe Weimar Weimar. 

Mecklenburgh Strelitz Neustrclitz (Noi-strelitz). 

Saxe Mein'ingen Mein'ingen. 

Saxe Coburg Gotha Coburg. 

Saxe Altenburg Alteuburg. 

Waldeck Corbach. 

Lippe Detmold Detmold. 

Reus Schleitz. 

Anhalt Dessau Dessau (Des-sow). 

Anhalt Bernburg Bernburg, 

Anhalt Kothen Kothen. 

Schwartzburg Rudolstadt Budolstadt. 

Schwartzburg Sondershausen Sonder8hau8en(Son-der8-how-zen). 

Hohenzollem Sigmaringen. 

Reus (Rois) Griez. 

Schaumburg Lippe Buckeburg. 

Hesse Homburg. 

Hohenzollem Heoliiiigen Heo'hingen. 

Lichtenstein Lichtenstein. 

And the Hanse Towns— Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort. 
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Q. What is the extent and popnlation of Han- 
over 1 

A. It contains 15,000 square miles : and a popu- 
lation of two millions. The chief towns are Hanover 
and Gottenburg. 

Q. In what part of Qermany is Saxony ? 

A. In the northern part, between Prussia on the 
north and Bohemia on the south ; and it contains 
1^ millions of inhabitants. 

Q. Which are the chief places 1 

A . Dresden, the capital ; and Lelpzic, distin- 
guished as the centre of the book trade of Germany 
and for its university. 

Q. In what part of Germany is Bavaria ? 

A. Bav&ria, next to Prussia, the most powerful of 
the five kingdoms, is in the southern extremity, 
bordering on Switzerland and the Ty'rol. It con- 
tains nearly five millions of inhabitants ; and the 
fine cities of Munich and Batisbon. 

Q. Describe Wirtemburg 1 

A. Wirtemburg is situated north of Switzer- 
land, and west of Bavaria ; with a population of two 
millions. The chief town is Stuttgard. 

Q. What is the character of the country? 

A. More than a third of the surface is forest land, 
and there are very extensive heaths and morasses in 
Hanover and Bavaria ; but of all the states Saxony 
is the most fertile and beautiful. 

Q. Can you give any, other particulars of (Ger- 
many ? 

A. Germany abounds in minerals and mineral 
springs ; carries on with this country a considerable 
trade in wool, timber, corn, linen, and hams (from 
Westphalia) ; and is remarkable for the great num- 
ber 01 illustrious men it has produced.^ 

1 Germany has prodaoed distingruished authors Ib eviry braaoh of 
learning — Kepler and Herschel, aAtronomers; Neibnhr, historian; 
Goethe and Schiller* poets ; Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
masicians; Holbein and Rubens, painters; with a host of authors of 
less mark in science, metaphysics, and theology. 
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Q. Where are the most noted mineral springs of 
Germany ? 

A, At Aix la Chapelle, on the Ehine ; Toplitz 
and Car'lsbad, in Bohemia ; Baden Baden ; Wi^- 
baden and Seltzers, in Nassau, which are annually 
visited by thousands from all parts of Europe, for 
the benefit of the waters, or merely for pleasure. 

Q. What is the German confederacy ? 

A. The union of all the states for common de- 
fence, whose representatives meet at Frankfort on 
the Maine. At this meeting, which is called the 
Diet, all matters of importance relating to Grermany 
are discussed, Austria presiding. 

Q. Can you relate any characteristics of the 
Germans ? 

A. They are grave, frank, and hospitable. They 
have also a character for honesty, industry, and 
perseverance. 

AUSTRIA. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Austria ? 

A. Saxony, and other German states on the north 
and west; Bussia on the east; Turkey and the 
Adriatic on the south. 

Q. What does the Austrian empire consist of? 

A. Austria Proper, Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, 
Venetia, and the mountainous districts of Carin'- 
thia, Carn&ola, Is'tria, and the Ty'rol. 

Q. Where is the Archduchy of Austria ? 

A. In the south-eastern part of Germany ; com- 
prising a beautiful territory watered by the Danube, 
and several mountainous districts, which supply 
valuable minerals, particularly mercury.^ 

^ There is no coantry of Europe so rich in minerals as Austria — 
gold chiefly in Hungary and Transylvatiia; silver in Hungary and 
Bohemia; quicksilver in Carniola and Carinthia; rock-salt in Oa- 
licia ; iron, native steel, and coal very generally difiUscd ; and many 
of the mines, still yielding abundance, have been worked firom the 
times of the Bomans. 
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Q. Describe the relative situations of the other 
divisions. 

A. Bohemia is a mountainous country, south of 
Saxony ; Mor&via, containing Galic'ia, is east of 
Bohemia, and south of Poland ; Hungary is the 
south-eastern portion, and contains numerous 
swamps. 

Q. Describe the appearance of the country ? 

A. Austria is in many parts very hilly ; Bohemia 
is encircled by mountains in a triangular form. 
The most levd parts are Hungary and the Arch- 
duchy. 

Q. What is the description of the soil ? 

A. The soil of Austria is peculiarly productive, 
and in most parts well cultivated. There are never- 
theless very large forests among the Carpathian 
mountains, and in the higher parts of Hungary. 

Q. What are the extent and population of 
Austria ? 

A. It contains about 300,000 square miles ; and 
a population of 36 millions. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Yien'na,^ the capital, on the south-west side of 
the river Danube ; Trieste, on the Adriatic, — ^the 
only sea-port of this lai^e and powerful empire ; 
Prague, in Boh6miay; Presburgjin Hungary; Venice, 
in Austrian Italy. (See Italy.) 

Q. What is the commerce of Austria ? 

A. From the very little coast line she has Austria 
is not, nor is likely to become, a commercial country. 
She exports, however, metals, silks, and wool. 

Q. What are the religion and government of 
Austria ? 

A. The prevailing religion is the Boman Catholic, 
but there are Protestants in aU parts of the empire. 

s The Imperial Libran* at Vienna contains 400,000 books, and 
2,000 manuscripts. The Danube is called Upper Danube as far as 
Vienna, then through Hungary, the Middle Danube, afterwards 
tbxoQgh Turkey to the Blaok Sea, the Lower Danube, j 
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The form of govemmeDt is absolute monarchy ; bat 
the laws vary according to the different provinces. 

Q. What are the characteristics of the Austrians ? 

A. They are a brave and polished people, though 
not generally so well educated as in many other 
parts of Europe. 



TURRET. 

Q. In what part of Europe is Turkey ? 

A. Turkey is a very large empire, having posses- 
sions in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; but European 
Turkey is bounded on the north by Austria and 
Bussia ; and on the south by Greece, the Archipel'- 
ago (Ark-e-pel-a-go), and the Sea of Mar'mora ; on 
the west by the Adriatic ; and on the east by the 
Black Sea. 

Q. What are the divisions of this country 1 

A. Turkey is divided into provinces, the chief 
of which are Boumelia, containing the ancient 
Thes'saly, Maced6nia, and Thr^ia ; Bulgaria, and 
Mold&via and Walldchia (Wal-lay-ke-ah). 

Q. Is European Turkey a fertUe country ? 

A, The soil of Turkey is exceedingly fertile, and 
produces rich fruits, though along the banks of the 
Danube it is swampy; but agriculture is greatly 
neglected. 

Q. What are the extent and population of this 
portion of the Turkish empire ? 

A. It contains 200,000 square miles, and 18 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of whom a great number are 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 

Q. What are the chief articles of trade ? 

A. The trade of Turkey, which is chiefly carried 
on by foreigners, is in fine wool, silks, fruits, and 
raw cotton. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Constantin6ple the capital ; very beautifully 
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situated on the straits of the Bo8ph6ni8, in^hich 
unite the Sea of Mar'mora with the Black Sea ; 
Adrian6ple, Salonjca, Nieop'olis, and Belgr&de. 

Q. Does not Turkey possess many islands ? 

A. Yes : the chief of which are Can'dia (Crete), 
Cy'prus, and Bh6des, in the Mediterranean Sea ; 
Lem'nos, Les'bos, Scfo, Sdmos, and Pat'mos, off the 
eastern coast of Asia Minor. 

Q. What is the religion and form of govern- 
ment? 

A. The Turkish religion is the Mahometan, 
though the greater portion of the inhabitants are 
Christians or Jews. The sovereign, called the 
Sultan, or Grand Seignior, is a despotic monarchy 
subject only to the laws of the Koran, — ^the Bible 
of the Mahometan. 

Q. Can you give me any account of the people ? 

A. The Turks are generally poor ; they are said 
to be haughtv, courageous, and cruel ; but faithful 
to their word. They seldom use a knife and fork, 
as they feed with their fingers, nor do they use 
chairs, but recline upon sofas or cushions. 



GREEOK 

Q. Where is Greece 1 

A. Greece is a country very celebrated in ancient 
history, south of Turkey, comprehending Continen- 
tal Greece, the M6rea, or Peloponn^us, (which is 
united to Continental Greece by the Isthmus of 
Corinth,) and several islands in the Grecian Archi-' 
pel'ago. 

Q. Was not Greece for a long time greatly op- 
pressed ? 

A. The interesting people of this portion of Eu- 
rope were for some centuries held in slavery by the 
Turks, till in 1822 they rose to recover their ancient 
independence. 

r 
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Q. How did they gain their independence ? 

A. The struggle lasted ten years, and was at last 
terminated by Uie intervention of the allied powers 
of England, France, and Bussia. 

Q. Describe the climate and appearance of Greece ? 

A. Greece in the plains is ver^^ hot, bnt the coun- 
try being diversiOed by hills renders the climate in 
general very agreeable. 

Q. Which are the chief towns of modem Greece ? 

A. Athens, the capital ; ^ Missolon'ghi, in conti- 
nental Greece ; Tripolit'za, Navarino, (Nav-ar-e-no),* 
Patras, and Corinth, in the peninsula. 

Q. Do you know the names of the islands forming 
the third division of the kingdom ? 

A. Negropont (^ubea) which is said to contain 
between 20 and 30 thousand inhabitants ; the Cyc- 
lades, the chief of which are Syra, the most flourish- 
ing island of Greece, and Naxos ; the Sp6radeeL 
the chief of which are H^dra, Eglna (E-ge-nah),* 
Sal'amis and F4ros, ffimf^d for its fine marble. 

Q. What is the population of Greece ? 

A The amount of population is very uncertain, it 
m2Lj probably be about 800,000. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government? 

A. The religion is flie Greek form of the Chris- 
tian religion, which allows image worship and other 
snperstitious practices, but does not acknowledge 
the Pope as the head. Tlie government is a consti- 
tutional monarchy.^ 

Q. What is the Greek character ? 
A The Greeks are an active and intelUgent 
people. 

t The most splendid rains of Athens are those of the Parthenon, 
or Temple of Minerva, the Temple of Bacchus, the Temple of 
Theseus, and the Temple of Jupiter Olvrnpus. 

3 The Turkish fleet was defeated with ^reat loss at Nayarino, by 
the'combined fleets of England, France, and Bussia. 

s Money was first coined in Eg^na. 

* The kingdom of Greece was offered to Prince Leoiwld of Belglumu 
and he having refused to accept it, it was conferred on Otho. pf 
Bavaria, who ascended the throne January, 18S3. 
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SEVEN ISLES. 

9 

Q. Where is the republic of the Seven Isles 1 

A. The Seven Islands are in the Ionian Sea, 
west of Greece, and form a republic under the 
protection of Great Britain, which appoints the 
Governor or High Commissioner. 

Q. Do you know their names ? 

A. Corfu, Cephalonia, Sante Maura^ Ithaca, 
Cerigo and Paxo. They are very fertile, producing 
grapes and currants in great abundance. Zante 
produces the finest peaches in the world. 

Q. What is the population % 

A. The whole population is about 200,000. 



ASIA. 



Q. In what part of the globe is Asia ? 

A. Asia, the largest of the quarters of the globe, 
lies to the east of Europe and Africa, and is bounded 
by the Arctic Ocean on the north, by the Indian 
Ocean on the south, by the Pacific Ocean on the 
east, and by Europe, the Mediterranean Sea^ and 
the Bed Sea on the west, and is joined to Africa by 
the isthmus of Suez.' 

Q. Is not the coast of Asia very uneven t 

A. Yes ; it is split into numerous large penin- 
sulas. The largest along the southern coast are 
Arabia, the peninsula of Hindoostan,^ that of Ma- 
lac'ca, and Coch'in China (Kotsh-in China) ; and 
along the eastern coast are Cor6a and Kamschat'ka 
(Kams-tshat-ka) } 

Q. What are the extent and population of Asia 1 

r 1 AU.the land on the globe is very nearly united, for Bdhring'B 
Straits which separates Asia from America are only 36 miles across, 
and in winter may be crossed upon the ice. 

* Observe that all the peninsulas on the whole globe, with very 
few exceptions,— for example, Jutland and Yucatan— point south- 
ward. 
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A. The area of Asia is five times that of Europe, 
and it contains a population of 750 millions. 

Q. What are the general features of this vast con- 
tinent ? 

A. The whole of central Asia is trayersed by 
several mountain systems, on whose summits are 
very extensive level tracts. The lowlands or plains 
occupy countries of vast extent^ both in the north 
and along the sea. 

Q. By what names are these mountains known 1 

A. The chief mountains of Asia are the Altai, 
the Himalay'a, the Taurus and Caucasus, the Syrian 
mountains, and the Ghaut mountains. 

Q. Where are the Altai mountains 1 

A. The ^Itai mountains, very rich in gold, silver, 
copper, and iron, are a vast range which branches 
off from the central table land, and runs through 
Mong61ia and Siberia to the eastern extremity of 
the continent. The greatest height is 11,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Q. In what part of Asia are the Himalay'a moun- 
tains? 

A. The Himalay'a chain, on the southern side of the 
elevated re^on of Asia, runs between Thibet and 
Hindoostan , and are the highest in the world ; the 
greatest elevation being 28,000 feet.i 

Q. Where are the mountains of Taurus and Cati- 
casus ? 

A. The Taurus range runs from Persia, through 
Asia Minor, to which chain belongs Ararat', 17,000 
feet high. Catlcasua is a chain of mountains between 
the Black Sea and Cas'piau Sea. 

Q Which are the chief Syrian mountains 1 

1 The Andes of South America were, till lately, conBidered to con- 
tain the highest point on the globe. Himalaya means " dwelling* of 
snow." This Indian Alpine region is in length 1,300 miles, and 
would cover, in Europe, all the countries between the Pyrenees and 
Sea of AzoY. Its breadth is from 250 to 350 miles. The Himalaya 
mountains are twice as long and thrice as broad as the Alps. The 
Alps of Europe occupy an |area of about 130,000 square miles; but 
the Himalaya from 600,000 to 600,000 miles. 
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A. Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, which run nearly 
parallel to each other^ the greatest height being 
9,500 feet. Mount Carmel^ and Mount Her'mon in 
Pal'estine belong to this chain. 

LAKES, RIVERS, &c. 

Q. Are there any considerable lakes in Asia 1 

A. Yes ; Asia contains the largest lakes in the 
world ; namely, the Cas'pian Sea ; Lake A'ral ; 
Lake Baikal; the Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites 
(As-fal-ti-tes) ; and several others in Mong61ia and 
Thib'et. 

Q. Describe the Cas'pian and Lake A'ral. 

A. The Cas^>ian Sea and Lake A'ral are both in 
Independent Tartary ; the former, north of Persia, 
is 900 miles long and about 200 broad ; the latter, 
in the interior of the country, covers an area of 
9000 square miles. 

Q. Where is Lake Baikal f 

A. In the southern part of Siberia. It is about 
400 miles long and between 30 and 40 broad, and 
abounds in fish. 

Q. What is the history of Lake Asphaltites ? 

A. Lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea,, is *sup- 
posed to cover the site of the four cities which were 
destroyed by fire from heaven, recorded in the 29th 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It is 70 miles long, and 
about 10 or 16 broad. 

Q. What peculiarity beloDffs to these lakes ? 

A. They are all salt-water lakes, which is a strik- 
ing characteristic of the Asiatic lakes : but, besides 
those mentioned, there are very many others in 
the central table land. 

Q. Are not the rivers of this quarter of the globe 
very great ? 

1 Here the prophflt El^ali slew the worshippers of Baal.— 1 Kings 
xvui. 19-40. 

f2 
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A. Yes ; the largest of them are the Cby, Yen- 
es'ei, L6na, Amur, Hoang H6, Yantse Kfang, May'-> 
kaung, Irawad'di, Burrampodtre, Chm'geSy In'dos, 
Tigris, and Euphrates. 

Q. Where are the three first ? 

A. The CKby, which is joined by the Ir'tish, the 
Yenes'ei, and the Lena, all run from the Altai moun- 
tains, through Siberia northward to the Arctic 
Ocean. They run respectively 2,000, 2,600 and 2,000 
miles. 

Q. Tell me the course and length of the A'mur or 
Saghdlien ? 

A. The A'mur runs eastward through Mong61ia 
into the gulf of Sagh&lien. It is 1,900 miles long. 

Q. Describe the Chinese rivers ? 

A. The Hoang H6 and Yantse Kfang (called by 
the Chinese '' Sons of Ocean,") rise on the eastern 
side of the great mountain region, and run through 
Thibet and China Proper into the Pacific Ocean. 
The former has a course of upwards of 2,000 miles, 
and the latter nearly 3,000. 

Q. What are the course and length of the Maj^- 
kaung and Irawad'di ? 

A. The MaVkaung and Irawad'di rise among the 
mountains of ThiVet, and run in a southern direc- 
tion through the eastern peninsula of India ; the 
May'kaung or Camb6dia into the Chinese Sea ; the 
Irawad'di into the Bay of Bengal. They are each 
about 2,000 miles long. 

Q. Describe the Burrampo6tre and the Ganges. 

A. The Burrampo6tre has a very winding course 
of nearly 2,000 miles, and runs into the Bay of 
Bengal. The Ganges rises in the Himalay'a moun- 
tains, and runs in a south-eastern direction to the 
Bay of Bengal, a course of 1,800 miles.^ 

I The Ganges is held by the Hindoos to be a sacred river, and not 
a few of those poor deluded people have drowned themselves or their 
children in its waters, as oflferin^ to their deities. It begins to form 
a delta 200 miles ftrom the sea, and the waters it pours down are 
immense. 
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■ Q. Where is the source of the Indus ? 

A. The Indus rises in the high table-land of 
Thib'et, runs through Cabtil (Kaw-bool) and "Wes- 
tern Hindoostan', into the Arabian Sea. Its length 
is about 1,600 miles. 
. Q. Describe the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

A. The Tigris rises in the mountain range of 
Taurus, and runs parallel to the Euphrates, which 
rises near Mount Ararat', and after having united, 
discharge their waters into the Persian Gulf. Their 
length is 1,900 miles. 

DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 

Q. What are the political divisions of Asia ? 

A. Asia is divided into Bussia ; China, including 
Mong61ia and Thib'et ; India beyond the Ganges ; 
Hindoostan' ; Independent Tartary ; Persia; Afghan- 
istan' ; Arabia ; and Turkey in Asia. 

RUSSIA. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Asiatic Russia ? 

A. Asiatic Eussia extends from the Urdlian 
mountains on the west, to B6hring's Straits, which 
separate it from North America, on the east ; and 
from the Arctic Ocean on the north, to Mong61ia on 
the south. 

Q. What are the divisions of this extensive 
country ? 

A. Asiatic Eussia includes Siberia and the coun- 
tries bordering on Independent Tartary and the 
Cas'pian Sea; namely, Astrachan', Geor'gia, and 
Circas'sia. Siberia is subdivided into two govern- 
ments, Irktitsk (Ir-kootsk) in the east, and Tobolsk' 
(To-bosk) in the west. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. Siberia, which is the most northern country 
of Asia, is a very level and sterile country, in which 
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are large plains and very extensive forests. It is 
extremely cold ; but in the southern parts the soil 
is fertile? 

Q. What are the extent and population of Asiatic 
Bussia? 

A. Its length is more than 4,000 miles, and its 
breadth 1,500 ; so that when it is midday or noon 
in the western parts of Sib6ria, it is midnight to 
the inhabitants of the eastern extremity. The 
population b not more than two or three millions. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Irkutsk, the capital, and Tobols'k, the chief 
commercial town in Siberia ; Astrachan' on the 
Caspian Sea ; and Tiflis, the capital of Greor'gia. 

Q. Who are the inhabitants of Asiatic Eussia t 

A. It is inhabited by various tribes, the chief of 
which are Os'tiacks, Samoi'ades, and Kamfschair 
dales, in the northern parts ; Cossacks, Cal'mucka, 
and Circas'sians,— who are famed for their beauty 
and their bravery, — in the southern parts. 

Q. What are the habits of the people ? 

A. The tribes of the northern parts wander about 
with their herds. The men chiefly employ themselves 
in hunting the numerous beasts and game that roam 
through the vast forests. 

Q. What articles of commerce does Siberia supply ? 

A. The furs of animals in great quantities — ermine, 
sable, fox, beaver, &c. — metals, and precious stones. 
The trade is chiefly carried on at £siirs held in the 
winter, because there are hardly any roads, and 
merchandise has to be brought in sledges. 

Q. What islands belong to Asiatic Bussia 1 

1 &ib^ria is one of the most desolate countries in the worid, and is 
used by the Bossian GoTernment as a place of banishment for State 
offenders. Its mines in the Ural and Altai mountains arc immenselj 
wealthy, and to these the neatest criminals are doomed. It is a 
curious tact, that alon^ the banks of the great rivers of Silx^ria espe- 
cially arc found fossil remains of huge elephants, and other animals, 
whose conformation points to a different clime from that in which 
they are now found. 
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A. The Ktiriles, south of Kamschafka, and the 
Aletitian isles between that peninsula and America. 



THE CHINESE EMPIKE. 

Q. Is not the Chinese a very ancient empire 1 

A. Yes ; it has probably existed nearly four thou- 
sand years. The Chinese pretend that it existed 
thousand of years before the Flood, and call it the 
Celestial Empire. 
- Q. What does the Chinese empire comprehend ? 

A. China Proper, Chinese Tartary or Mong61ia, 
and Mancho6ria, Thib'et, and the isles of Form6sa 
and Hainan in the Chinese Sea. The peninsula of 
Cor^a is also tributary to China. 

Q. Can you describe the relative situation of 
Mong61ia 1 

A. Mong61ia lies between Siberia on the north, 
and Thib'et and China Proper on the south, and is 
nearly 4,000 miles long, and 1,300 from the confines 
of Siberia to the northern borders of Thib'et. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. Mong61ia is in many parts very mountainous, 
with immense deserts, the most extensive of which 
is that of Cobi,or Shamo,^ on the greatest table-land 
in the world. 

Q. Where is Mancho6ria ? 

A. Mancho6ria, or the country of the Mancho6 
Tartara, is a wild mountainous country eastward of 
Mong61ia and northward of China Proper, and in 
which the Chinese emperors used to be buried. 

Q. Give an accountof the inhabitants of Mong61ia ? 

A. Tlie Mong61ians, or Mon'guls, are a nomadic 
race, possessing numerous herds of camels and 
horses. The women perform the most laborious 



1 Its width is about 300 or 400 miles, and its length perhaps not 
less than 1,800 miles. Here the winter lasts nine mouths, and m the 
nights of July and August it frequently snows and freezes. 
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occnpationSy whilst tlie men employ themselyes in 
hunting the numei*on8 wild beasts with which the 
country abounds. In religion some are Mahometans 
and some idolaters. 

Q. Where is China Proper 1 

A, It is bounded by Moiig61ia on the north, by 
the Chinese Sea and the eastern peninsula of India 
on the south, ThiVet on the west^ and the North 
Pacific Ocean on the east. 

Q. Can you describe the country ? 

A. China is a somewhat flat country, well watered, 
and highly cultivated. The hill sides are also laid 
out in terraces, and thus it is rendered exceedingly 
productive. 

Q. What are the extent and population of China 
Proper? 

A. China contains nearly 3,000,000 square miles, 
and is more numerously populated than any other 
country. Hie number of inhabitants is not accu- 
rately Known, but it is estimated at 400 millions. 

Q. Which are the principal cities ? 

A. Pekin', the capital,^ containiug upwards of a 
million inhabitants ; Nankin', still larger ; and the 
five ports to which Europeans are to be allowed 
(1859) to trade —Canton', Amo/, Foochow', Ningp6, 
and Shanghai 

Q. What is the chief export of China 1 

A. Though its manufactures are very various 
and ingenious, yet its foreign trade is almost limited 
to that of tea,' which is exported in great quantities 
to all parts of the world,— porcelain, silk, lacquered 
goods, &c. 

Q. What is their religion and form of govern- 
ment 1 ' 

1 The Great Wall, built more than 2000 years ago, is one of the most 
stupendous works of man, being 1500 mues long, 26 feet high, and 



24 broad ; and is carried over lofty mountiuns, and across deep 
valleys, and in some places it is doubled and trebled. It is north of 
^ekin. and was built to oppose the incursions of the Tartars, 
s About 60,000,000 lbs. ox Tea is annually exported. 
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A. The Chinese are polytheists; that ia, they 
haye a great number of gods, who preside over 
cities, rivers, and mountains. The sovereign is 
called Emperor^ and his power is absolute ; bnt the 
provinces are entirely governed by dvil officers, 
called mandarins. 

Q. What is the Chinese character 1 

A. The Chinese are ingenious,^ of mild disposi- 
tions, and industrious ; but these virtues are accom- 
panied by the vices of lying and deceit. In their 
eating they regard dogs, rats, and mice as delicacies, 
though they eat little animal food besides, except 
the £sh of the pig. 

Q. What is the relative situation of Thib'et ? 

A. Thib'et is situated between Mong61ia on the 
north, and Hiodoostan' on the south. It is a very 
moimtainous country, being the highest part of the 
great table-land, with numerous valleys and lakes ; 
and the climate is peculiarly bleak and cold. 

Q. What is the extent of Thib'et 1 

A. It is about 1,500 miles long, and 500 broad. 

Q. Which is the chief town ? 

A. Lassa ; a few miles from which is the residence 
.of the Grand Lama, or Spiritual Sov»*eign. It is a 
palace of vast extent, containing, it is said, 10,000 
apartments, tenanted by the priests, or Lamas.* 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

Q. In what part of Asia is India beyond the 
Ganges ? 

A. India beyond the Ganges, or the eastern pe- 
ninsula of India^ is situated in the south-eastern 

> The art of Printing was known to the Chinese 600 years before it 
was invented in Europe. The invention of gunpowder, and the 
mariner's compass, 1b referred by them to a remote period. 

9 Thibet has been called the Switzerland of Asia. It esports, to 
Cashmere chieflr, a pecnliar kin<l of goat's hair, which is thore made 
.T^to shawls, which are much prized. 
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part of Asia, south of China, and east of Hinr 
doostan'. 

Q. What are the divisions of the country ? 

A. The kingdom of Ton'quin, including Tonquin 
in the north, Coch'in China in the south-east, and 
Cambodia in the south ; Siam ; the peninsula of 
Malac'ca ; Birmah' ; and the British territory. 

Q. Describe the empire of Ton'quin (Ton-keen) or 
An'nam. 

A. Ton'quin is separated from Canton' by a ridge 
of mountains, and produces tea of excellent quality. 
Its inhabitants amount to twenty millions, who are 
distinguished for their hospitality and honesty. 

Q. Describe the kingdom of Siam. 

A. Siam' is the southern portion of the peninsula, 
and contains a population of four millions. It is 
500 miles long and 200 broad. The Siamese are h 
very ingenious people, and pay great respect to old 
age, and it is death to mention the name of their 
sovereign. 

Q. Where is Malac'ca 1 

A. Malac'ca is a peninsula in the most southern 
paH of Asia. It is separated from Sumatra (Su- 
mah-tra) by the Straits of Malac'ca. The inhabi- 
tants, called Malays, are daring and cruel pirates.^ 

Q. Can you describe the Birm6se empire ? 

A. Birmah' is in the interior of the eastern pe- 
ninsula, and is divided into A'va, P6gu, and Laos. 
It is rich in minerals- gold, silver, rubies, sapphires, 
and amethysts — and contains a population of four 
millions. 

Q. What is the Birmese character ? 

A. The Birm^e are inquisitive and irascible, 
and in war very ferocious ; and, like the Siamese, 
they are entirely regarded as the property of their 
emperor. 

1 Mnoh has been done towards the suppression of piracy in the 
Chinese Sea, with which the name of Rigah Brooke is honoarabl^ 
connected. 
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Q. Describe the British territoiy. 

A. It occupies the western part of the peninsula, 
and contains As'asLm,i Ar'racan, and Tenas'serim, as 
well as part of Prince of Wales's island. 

Q. What are the chief exports of India beyond 
the Ganges ? 

A. Sugar, tobacco, indigo, valuable gums, and 
other tropical productions. 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 

A. There are many towns teeming with popula- 
tion. Kesho and Hue, in Ton'quin ; Bankok,^ in 
Siam ; Sing'apore, in Malac'ca ; AVa, Pegti^ and 
£ango6n, in Bir'mah. 



HINDOOSTAN. 

Q. Where is Hindoostan' 1 

A. Hindoostan', called the western peninsula of 
India, is a large promontory in the southern part 
of Asia, which terminates in Cape Oom'orin, most 
of which belongs to the British. 

Q. How is Hindoostan divided ? 

A. It is divided into four great portions : north- 
eastern, or Gangetic Hindoostan' ; north-western, 
or Sindet'ic Hindoostan'; Central Hindoostan', or 
the Dec'can ; and Southern Hindoostan'. 

Q. What are the divisions of the British terri- 
tory? 

A. It is divided into three presidencies : Bengal, 
which comprises all the territory watered by the 
Ganges ; Madras', including the coast of Coroman'- 
del and Mal'abar ; and Bombay, the smallest of the 
presidencies, in the west of India. 

1 The growth of tea has been lately attempted in Assam, and th^ 
resnlt is said to be promising. 

S Bankok may*be called a floating city ; for, being situated on the 
viver Meinan, its houses are mostly built on piles, or are actually 
floated up and down by the changing tides. 

G 
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Q. What parts of Hindoostan' are not under 
British rale 1 

A. N6paal, among the Himala^ah Mountains, and 
a portion of the Deocan, which are under indep^i- 
dent chiefs ; Pondich'erry, belonging to the French, 
and Trauquebar' to the Dutch, on the Coromandel 
Coast ; and G6a, on ihe Mal'abar Coast, belonging 
to the Portuguese. 

Q. What IS the natural geography of Hindoo- 
stan? 

A. It is generally speaking a flat country, but 
containing extensive mountain systems, with nume- 
rous streams ; the soil is extremely fertile, and the 
climate hot but healthy. 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. The extent is estimated at 1,300,000 square 
miles, and the population at 130 millions, of which 
80 millions are under British government 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Calcutta,! Del'hi, Allahdbad (Alla-ah-bad), and 
Lucknow, in the first division ; Lah6re, Cash'mere,^ 
Tat'ta, in Sindet'ic Hindoostan'; Bombay', Sdrat* 
and Jug'gernaut, in the third division ; Madras and 
Seringapatam', in the fourth. 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce ? 

A. Muslins and calicoes, silk, spices, drugs, indigo, 
cotton, diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, 
which are found in various parts of Hindoostan.' 

Q. What is the religion of the Hindoos ? 

A. It is mostly Brahminism, connected with 
which are many cruel practices — self-immolation. 
Juggernaut, &c. Their priests are called Brah- 

1 The Black-hole at Calcutta, iato which 146 English were thrust 
by San^a Dowlah, an Indian chiei^ is only 18 feet square, with hat 
one small hole to admit air. Only 23 of these wretched men were 
found alive in the morning. 

a Cashmere is in the Pcu^jab (country of five rivers), called also the 
Sikh territory. • 

* Opium is largely cnltiTated in India, and exported in great qoan- 
titiea to China. 
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mins, the sacred writings Vedas, and their temples 
Pagodas. 

Q. What is meant by caste in India ? 

A, Tlie Hindoo population {ndt the Sikh) is 
divided into four classes , and persons bom in one 
class can by no mean's change into another, nor 
intermarry with one of another caste. The castes 
are the ' Brahmins, or priests ; the Kshetrys, or 
soldiers ; the Yaisyas, or traders and farmers ; and 
the Sadras, or artisans and labourers. 

Q. What is the name of the island south of 
India? 

A. Ceylon ; it is separated from the main land 
by Palk's Straits, and is 280 miles long and 180 
broad. The island produces dnnamon, pepper, and 
other spices ; and north of the island is the most 
famous pearl-fishery in the world. 



INDEPENDENT TAETAEY, OR TURKESTAN*. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Independent 
Tartary? 

A. It is bounded on the north by Bussia ; on 
the south by Persia and Afghanistan' ; on the west 
by the Cas'pian Sea ; and on the east by Chinese 
Tartary. 

Q. What are its divisions ? 

A. Turkestan', Turcoma'nia, Kharasm' (Kha* 
rahm), and Qreat Buch&ria. The chief cities are 
Samarcand', Bok'hara, and Khi^va, a great slave 
market 

Q. Describe the habits of the Tartars. 

A. The Tartars, who are lawless hordes, have no 
fixed abode, but remove from place to place with 
their numerous horses and cattle. The countrjr 
beinff very fertile, the grass sometimes exceeds thf 
height of a man. 
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PERSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 

Q. What are the boundaides of Persia ? 

A. Persia Proper is surrounded by Tartary and 
the Caspian Sea on the nor^ ; by the Arabian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf on the south ; by Afghanistan 
on the east ; and by Asiatic Turkey on the west. 

Q. Describe Persia Proper ? 

A. It is a hilly country ; the soil is, generally 
speaking, unproductive, being greatly impregnated 
with salt ;i out the northern part yields excellent 
wheat. The fruits of Persia are also very fine, — 
figs, apricots, pomegranates, &c. 

Q. In what articles does Persia chiefly trade 1 

A. Her commerce is chiefly carried on by means 
of caravans, and includes silks, carpets, pearls, otto 
of roses, and opium. 

Q. Which are the chief cities 1 

A. Teheran, the capital ; Ispahan', the former 
capital ; Shiraz, ai^d Gombroon on the Gulf of 
Ormus. 

Q. What is the relative situation of Afghanistan'? 

A. Afghanistan', or Cabul', is situated between 
Persia Proper and Hindoostan', and south of Tar- 
tary. 

Q. What are the divisions of Afghanistan'? 

A. Afghanistan', which is a very mountainous 
country, is divided into four principalities ; Cabul', 
which contains the capital of the same name, and 
Ghiz'ni, a very strong fortress ; Pesh'awur ; Can- 
dahar' ; and H6rat. 

Q. Can you give any further account of Af- 
ghanistan' ? 

A. Between the ridges of mountains are many 
fertile valleys, abounding in rich pasturage. Tra- 
vellers from India to Bagdad usually go through 

1 What is called the Qreat Salt Desert is 860 miles long, and 200 
broad. 
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Afghanistan^) and are frequently plundered by the 
lawless people. 

Q. There is another country which once formed 
part of Persia. 

A. Yes ; Belo6chi8tan', southward of Afghanistan', 
which contains a million and a half of people, who. 
like the wandering Arabs of the desert, are addicted 
to plunder and cruelty. Their chief town is Kelat. 

Q. What is the population of Persia 1 

A. Persia Proper contains nine millions, and Af- 
ghanistan' about four millions, 

Q. What is the religion of Persia ? 

A. The religion of the Persians is the Maho- 
metan ; but, on account of their rejecting some of 
the greatest absurdities of the Koran, they are re- 
garded by other Mahometans as heretics : and 
there are still some in Persia who worship the sun, 
or Baal. 

Q. What is the form of government ? 

A. In Persia Proper it is a despotic monarchy, 
the sovereign being called Shah ; but in Afghan- 
istan' the people are nominally under chiefs of the 
respective provinces. 

Q. What is the Persian character ? 

A. The Persians are intelligent and polite, in 
consequence of which they they have been called 
the French of the East ; but they are also avaricious 
and cruel. The Afglums, too, are remarkable for 
their bravery. 

ARABIA. 

Q. What is the situation of Ar&bia 1 

A. Arabia is a large peninsula between the Bed 
Sea and the Persian Gulf in the south-western part 
of Asia, and having Palestine on the north. 

Q. What are its divisions ? 

A. It is now divided into Hed'jez, or Arabia 
Petrse'a, or Stony ;''2Y6men, or Arabia Felix, or the 

o2 
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blessed ; Had'ramaut in the southern part ; Om'- 
man and Lach'sa, in the south-eastern part ; and 
Ned'jez, or Arabia Deser'ta, the interior. 

Q. What is the natural geography of Arabia ? 

A. Arabia is one great desert, with few fertile 
spots, called O^es. The sands of this great desert 
being carried by violent winds are sometimes as 
fatal to caravans as a tempest at sea is to sailors. 

Q. What are the chief productions of Arabia 7 

A. Y6men produces the best cofifee (Modia), and 
the hills of HadVamaut are celebrated for frankin- 
cenoe, myrrh, gums, and drugs.^ 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. It is about 1400 miles in its greatest length, 
and 1200 from east to west; and is supposed to con- 
tain about ten millions of people, though very little 
is known of the interior. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Mec'ca and Medina TMed-e-nah) in Hed'jez ; 
S&na, A'den (packet station), and Mocha in Y6men ; 
and Mus'cat in Om'man. 

Q. What circumstance has given fame to Mec'ca? 

A. The false prophet Mahomet was born at 
Mec'ca, a.d. 569, and for some years was occupied as 
a merchant between Arabia and Syria. At Mec'ca, 
also, there is his mosque, or temple, of great mag- 
nificence, said to have been built by Abraham. 

Q. Is not Medina also much venerated by Maho- 
metans? 

A. At Medina Mahomet was buried, the spot 
being covered by a stately mosque supported on 400 
pillars, and supplied with 300 silver lamps kept 
continually burning. The coflSn of Mahomet is 
covered with cloth of gold under a splendid canopy 
of silver issue. 2 

J The most prolific pearl bank in the world is in the Persian Gulf, 
off the Arabian coast. 

' Not fewer than 70,000 pilgrims, sometimes even more than 
100,000, arrive at Mecca annoallj, and proceed on to Medina. This 
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Q. In what part of Ai*abia are Mount Sinai and 
Horeb ? 

A. In Arabia Petrse'a,* between the Gulf of Ak'aba 
and Suez. On H6reb Moses saw the burning bush ; 
and on Sinai he received the two tables of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Q. What is the religion of the Arabs ? 

A. The religion of the Arabs is Mahometanism. 

Q. What are some of the characteristics of the 
Arabs ? 

A. The Arabs of the desert, called Bedotiius 
(Be-doo-ins), live in tents, which they repiove from 
place to place with their camels and horses, which 
form their wealth. They are remarkable for their 
hospitality and bravery, but many of them live by 
plundering the caravans, and ar^ expert in the use 
of arms and horsemanship. 



ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Asiatic Turkey 1 

A. The Black Sea and the Sea of Mar'mora on 
the north ; Arabia on the south ; the Grecian 
Archipelago (Ark-e-pel-a-go) and the Levant^ on 
the west ; and Persia on the east. ^ 

Q. What countries does Asiatic Turkey compre- 
hend ? 

A. Asia Minor ; Syr'ia ; Pal'estine ; Armenia ; 
DiarTjeck ; Kurdistan', the ancient A ssyr'ia ; and 
I'rac Ar'abi, the ancient Mes'opotamia. 

Q, Describe the country. 

A. The country is in general mountainous, but 

pilgrimage every good Mussulman must undertake at least once in 
his life, or find a substitute. They travel chiefly in great companies 
(caravans), for mutual protection. , . , , ^ i... 

» In Arabia Petrw'a was the wilderness m which the Israeutes 
wandered for forty years in their exodus from Egypt. 

« The eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea is called the Levant, 
from leoer^ Fr., to riae. 
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has numerous large and verdant plains, and south 
of the Black Sea there are also large forests. The 
climate is considered very salubrious, the heat being 
moderated by mountain breezes. 

Q. What are the extent and population f 

A. From the Archipel'ago to the confines of Persia 
is about 1,000 miles ; and from the Black Sea to 
Arabia is about 750. The population is about 10 
millions, comprising Turks, .^imenians, Greeks, and 
Syrians. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Smyr'na and Tokat in Asia Minor ; Alep'po, 
Acre, An'tioch, and Damas'cus, in Syria ; Jerusalem, 
the ancient capital of Judea^ in PaVestine ; Tr^bisond, 
in Arm6nia ; Mosul, in Diarl)eck ; Bag'dad, Bas'- 
sora, and Hillah, in Trak-Ar'abi.* 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce of 
this country ? 

A. The commerce of this part of the world is 
very considerable in carpets, silks, the fine Turkey 
rhubarb, oil, fruits, and drugs. 

Q. Give some further account of Palestine. 

A. Palestine, the country of the Philistines, is 
known in Scripture by many other names, — the 
Holy Land, as being sacred to the people of €k>d ; 
Land of Israel, from the posterity of Jacob having 
settled there ; Canaan, ttom its andlent possessor 
after the confusion of Babel ; Land of promise, 
having been promised by God to Abraham, &c. It 
is situated southward of Syria and northward of 

1 Near to Mosul are the ruins of Nmeveh, i^d to have been 60 
miles in drcumferenee. The walls were 100 feet high, and so thick 
that three chariots might go on them abreast. Near Ba^ad are the 
ruins of the Tower of fiabel. built by^ Nimrod. Near Hillah are the 
ruins of Babylon, the most ancient city in the world ; in its splen^ 
dour it formed a sauare, each side of wnioh was 15 miles long. There 
were 100 ^ates of solid brass, 25 on each side ; firom wnlch ran 
streets, which intersected one another, thus dividing the city into 
squares. Damascus, is the most ancient city in the world, and nuned 
for the manufacture of sword-blades and damask, which derives its 
name from the place. 
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Arabia, and has the Mediteranean, called in Scrip- 
ture the Great Sea, on the West. 

Q. How was the country divided in the time of 
Our Lord ? 

A. Judea was its southern division, Galilee the 
part bordering on to Syria, and Samaria the middle 
— whilst the river Jordan ruuning from the moun- 
tains of Lebanon through the sea of Galilee, or 
Tiberius, or Lake of Gennesareth, to the Dead Sea, 
separated it from the countries beyond Jordan — 
Persia and Idumse'a. 



ASIATIC ISLES. 

Q. Name the Asiatic Islands belonging to Turkey. 

A. Cyprus and Rhodes in the Levant', Scio and 
MytiI6ne and many others off the Western shores 
of Asia Minor. 

Q. Are not the Asiatic Isles very numerous ? 

A. Yes ; besides those already mentioned, there 
is an almost continuous line of islands running from 
the peninsula of Kamschat'ka southward to Aus- 
tralia, viz. : the Ktirile Islands, Japan Isles, the 
Philippines, Loo Choo Isles, the Eastern Archipelago, 
including the Moluccas and the isles of Sunda; 
Saghdlian, belonging to Chinese Tartary ; the Lacca- 
dives and Maldives, and Andaman in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Q. Where is the empire of Japan 1 

A. The empire of Japan' consists of a number of 
islands off the north-eastern coast of Asia, the chief 
of which ai*e Niphon', Sifkokf, and Kioo'sioo. 

Q. What is the climate of these islands ? 

A. The heat of summer would be very great, but 
for the sea breezes. The cold in winter is also very 
severe. The soil is considered barren, but in no 
part of the world is agriculture carried to a higher 
degree of perfection. 
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Q. Which are the principal towns 1 

A. Jed'do, the capital, on the island of Niphon', 
containing about one million inhabitants ; Me&co, the 
principal manufacturing town of the empire, and 
the residence of the spiritual emperor ; an'3 Nan- 
gas'aki, on the island of Kioo'sioo, the onlj port 
open to foreigners. 

Q. Can you give any account of the people 1 

A. The Japanese, though not so strong as Euro- 
peans, are well made and stout, of yellowish 
complexion, and are great admirers of black teeth. 
They are very ingenious, but use neither tables, 
beds, nor chairs ; and instead of uncovering their 
heads, as we do, out of respect, they uncover their 
feet. Their language, too, is said to be so peculiar, 
that it is rarely understood by foreigners. 

Q. Where are the Philippine islands 1 

A. The Phillippine islands, a large and fertile 
group which belongs to Spain, are situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, north of the East India isles. 

Q. Which are the largest of this group of islands ? 

A. Luzon, about 500 miles long, which contains 
the Capital, Manill'a ; and Mindanao. 

Q. Where is the Eastern Archipelago ? 

A. It is the name given to those very numerous 
islands between Hindoostan' and PapTia, and be- 
tween the Philippines and Australia ; the isles of 
Sunda; Sumdtra, 1,000 miles long ; Java, i 600 miles; 
Borneo ; Cerebes ; and the Moluc'cas. 

Q. Mention some of the productions of these isles. 

A. They produce the finest spices in the world, — 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, &c. ; also sago, rice, and 
sugar ; but the Moluc'cas, which belong to the 
Dutch, are emphatically called " The Spice Islands." 

> In Java there is a poisonoas valley, which produces almost in- 
stant death to every living thing which enters it. The valley is 
about thin^ feet deep ; and in it may be seen skeletons of men, 
animals, and birds, who are supposed to have entered unaware of the 
fatal consequences. 
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AFRICA. 



Q. In which hemisphere is Africa ? 

A. Africa, the most degraded quarter of the globe, 
is a very large peninsula in the eastern hemisphere, 
south of Europe, from which it is separated by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and is connected with Asia by 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Africa ? 

A. The Mediterranean Sea on the north ; the 
Southern Ocean on the south ; the Atlantic on the 
west ; and the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea on 
the east. 

Q. What is the extent of this continent ? 

A. Jts greatest length from north to south, i. e, 
from Cape Bon to Cape Agulhas is about 6fiOQ 
miles ; and its greatest breadth from west to east 
t. e. from Cape Verd to Cape Gardafui (Gard-a-fwe) 
is not much less. It contains nearly 12 millions of 
square miles, and upwards of 150 millions of inha- 
bitants. 

Q. What is the general feature of Africa ? 

A. The most striking feature is its immense 
deserts, which are said to cover nearly half of its 
surface. The most remarkable is Sahara (the desert), 
which extends from the Atlantic Ocean to Egypt, 
nearly 2,000 miles, and from north to south about 
800 miles. 

Q. Are there any great mountains in Africa ? 

A. Yes ; there are two very extensive ranges. 
The Atlas mountains, north of the great desert ; 
and the chain of the Mountains of Kong and of 
the Moon, which extends from Abyssin'ia across the 
continent. There are also the Abyssinian moun- 
tains ; the Table mountains, near tne Cape of Good 
Hope, in the south ; and Lup&ta, called the br.ckboue 
of the world. 
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RIVERS OF AFRICA. 

Q. Which are the principal rivers ? 

A. The Nile, the Niger or Jol'iba, the Sen'egal. 
the Gam'bia, the Con'go or Zayre, the Orange river, 
the Great Fish Biver, and the Zambesi. 

Q. Describe the Nile. 

A. The Nile rises in the Mountains of the Moon, 
and takes a northern course through Abyssin'ia, 
Ndbia, and Egypt to the Mediterranean Sea, — a 
course of between 2,000 and 3,000 miles. It is the 
largest African river, and discharges its waters by 
seven distinct streams, forming the Delta.' 

Q. In what part of Africa is the Niger ? 

A. The river Niger rises not far from Sierra 
Le6ne, runs circuitously through Negroland, passes 
Timbuc'too, and takes a southern course through 
Benin, into the Gulf of Guinea or Bight of B6nin, 
after a course of nearly 2,000 miles. 

Q. Where are the Sen'egal and the Gambia ? 

A. They rise in the interior and flow westward 
into the Atlantic Ocean, the former north and the 
latter south of Cape Verd. 

Q. Where are the Con'go and the Orange rivers ? 

A. They are both in South Africa. The Congo 
runs through Lower Guin'ea, and the Orange river 
through the country of the Boshua'nas, into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. Where are the Great Fish Biver and the Zam- 
be'si ? 

Q. The Fish Biver runs into the Atlantic, north 
of Cape Colony, and the Zambe'si into the Mozam- 
bi'que Channel (Mo-zam-beek). 

1 So called tram its resemblance to the Greek character ^' A 
recent traveller asserts that the Nile nms from a large lake, which he 
calls Lake Victoria, in honour of oar Qneen, as he considers himself 
the disooyerer of it. 
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DIVISIONS OF AFRICA^ 

Q. What are the divisions of Africa 7 
A. Egypt) Nlbia, and Abjssin'ia^ which comprise 
the north-eastern coast ; the States of Bar'bary 
along the northern coast ; Sahara, or the Deser^ 
and Negroland, orNigrit'ia, in the interior ; Western 
Africa ; Southern Africa ; and the Eastern Coast 



THE NORTH-EASTERN COAST. 

Q. What are the boundaries of Egypt ? 

A. The Mediterranean Sea on the north ; Nnlna 
on the south ; the Desert of Bar'ca, or the Lybian 
Desert) on the west ; the isthmus of Stiez and the 
Bed Sea on the east. The country is divided into 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Egypt. 

Q. Is Egypt a fruitfol country ? 

A. Tes ; Egypt is situated in a valley, which in 
the months of August, September, and October, is 
overflowed by the waters of the Nile, and is thus 
rendered exceedingly fertile. Bat the most fertile 
part is the Delta in Lower Egypt. 

Q, What are the chief products of Egypt ? 

A. Since rain never fidls in Egypt, it is only so 
&r as the waters of the Nile can reach that it is 
cultivated at all. This valley produces rice, wheat^ 
cotton, sugar, &c. ; and the seed of such as require 
sowing is scattered on the surface of the water, 
which, as it subsides, is lodged on the fertile mud, 
and is then trampled in. Isaiah xzxii. 20. 

Q. What are the extent and ponulntion of Egypt ? 

A. Egypt is 500 miles long, and about 200 broad ; 
and contains about two millions of inhabitants, com- 
posed of Copts, Arabs, Turks, &c. 

Q. Which are the principal towns ? 
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A. Cairo, the capital ; Alexan'dria,! Koset^ta, Sdez, 
Thebes,' and Dender'a, where are ruins of most 
magnificent temples. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the pyramids of Egypt ? 

A. Yes ; they are cousidered one of the wonders 
of the world, and are said to have been built more 
than 2,000 years before Christ, and intended as 
sepulchres for the kings.* 

Q. What is the religion and government of 
Egypt? 

A. The prevailing religion is the Mahometan ; 
but there are many Christian Copts, (the original 
inhabitants), and Europeans, here cedled Franks. 
The government is despotic. The present governor 
holds it in hereditary possession from the Sultan of 
Turkev. 

Q. What is the sitnation of Niibia ? 

A. Ntibia is situated between Egypt and Abys- 
sin'ia, and contains the kingdoms of Dong61a and 
Sen'aar, on the banks of the Nile. 

Q. Can you describe the country and its inha- 
l)itants ? 

A. The country, excepting the districts just 
mentioned, is occupied by frightful deserts, and 
inhabited by miserable and lawless people. 

Q. Where is Abyssinia ? 

A. Abyssinia is south of Ntibia, and west of the 

1 Alexandria was bnilt br Alexander tbe Great about 333 years 
.before the Christian era, and was the capital of Lower BgyP^ Here 
Ptolemy Soter founded one of the most celebrated libranes in the 
world, which once contained about 700,000 volumes; and which was 
destroyed in 642. 

s Thebes, with its hundred gates, was the ancient capital of Upper 
Egypt. Memphis, on the Nile, was the capital of Middle Egypt. 

> The lar^st of these immense buildingrs are in the neighbourhood 
of Grand Cairo. One of them, it is said, is more than 600 feet high, 
and covers 10 acres of ground. Six millons of tons of stone are said 
to have been consumed, and 100,000 men employed for twenty years 
in the erection of it. It is thought by some that the chi)(fren of 
Israel were employed in this work during their bondage in Egjpt. 
Their shape is that of a square, having a broad base, and contracting 
owards the top. 
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Bed Sea, and is one of the most mountainous 
countries of the world, but being well watered is 
comparatively fertile. 

Q. What are the extent and populati<»i 1 

A. From north to south it is about 700 miles. 
The population is probably two or three millions of 
some of the most barbarous savages in the world. 
The Abyssinians profess Christianity, but it is of a 
very degraded kind.^ 

Q. Whioh are the chief places 1 

A. Gondai^, Ax'am, and Dix'an, which is inha- 
bited by Moors, who are the chief traders in slaves, 
ivory, and gold. 

BARBARY. 

Q. Where are the States of Barbary ? 

A. The States of Barbary extend along the 
northern coast, from £gypt to the Atlantic — ^which 
is the most fertile part of Africa — and include 
Moroc'co, Algiers, Ttinis, Trip'oli, Barca or Lyb'ia, 
and Fezzan. 

Q. What is the relative situation of the empire of 
Moroc'co ? 

A. The empire of Moroc'co is situated north of 
the Atlas mountains, and west of Algiers. It is 
about 600 miles long, and 260 broad. It is the 
most fertile part of Barbary, in some parts yielding 
three crops a year. 

Q. What are the inhabitants called 7 

A. Moors : who carry on an extensive trade in 
morocco leather, cochineal, indigo, ostrich feathers, 
and ivory. There are also a great number of Jews. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Moroc'co, Fez — one of the largest African cities, 

I The Gallas on the south, and the Shangallas on the north, are 
the greatest savages imaginable, adorning their naked bodies with 
the entrails of animals, deTooring the flesh raw, and drinking the 
blood whilst yet warm. 
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coDtaining 700 mosques of considerable beauty — 
Mogado're, Tan'gier, and Taf ilat> famous for datea 

Q. What is the religion and government 1 

A. The religion is Mahometanism. The em- 
peror's power is absolute; and he often exercises 
great cruelty. 

What is the situation of Algiers ? 

A. Algiers extends from Fez on the west, to 
Tu'nis on the east, a length of about 500 miles — ^the 
breadth in some places does not exceed 40 — and it 
contains about two millions of inhabitants. 

Q. Do you know to whom it now belongs 1 

A. Algiers was for a long time under the pro- 
tection of the Sultan or Grand Seignior ; but its 
inhabitants having rendered themselyes notorious 
as reckless, cruel pirates, they were vigorously 
checked by the English, Americans^ and French ; 
and in 1830 the French took possession of the 
country, and have since retained it. 

Q. Where is Tdnis ? 

A. Ttbiis^ is situated between AM^rs and Tri- 
poli, and is under the protection of the Turks. It 
is about 200 miles long and 160 broad, and has a 
population of about 1^ million, who are a mixture 
of Moors, Turks, Arabs, and'Jews. 

Q. Where are Trip'oli and Barca 1 

A. Trip'oli and Barca," the ancient Lyb'ia, lie 
between Ttinis and Egypt, a length of about 700 
miles, and are not so fertile as the other states. 
They are subject to Turkey, and are inhabited in 
the southern parts by wanderii^g Arabs. 

Q. Where is Fez'zan ? 
. A. It is a large oasis to the south of Barca^ and is^ 
the general rendezvous of all the caravans before 
setting out for the desert. Moorzotik, its capital, 
is a considerable town. 

1 Tunis stands near the site of the ancient Carthage, and is now a 
place of considerable trade. 
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SAHAHA AND WESTERN AFRICA. 

Q. Where is Sahara ? 

A. Sahara, or the Desert, is south of Barbary, 
2y000 mUes long and 800 broad. Here the sands, 
raised by violent winds, are carried along like a 
storm at sea, and are often quite as fatal to tra- 
vellers as are yiolent storms to sailors. 

Q. How is travelling effected over this great 
desert? 

A. Travellers go in companies or caravans, con- 
sisting of thousands of camels, horses, and mules ; 
and it not imfrequently happens that hundreds die 
on the journey from exhaustion or the terrible hot 
wind called the Simo6m. 

Q. "Who are the tribes inhabiting the desert ? 

A. The most powerful are the Tibbo6s and the 
Tuar'icks. 

Q. What are the divisions of Western Africa ? 

A. Senegam'bia, or the territory about the rivers 
Sen'egal and Gambia; Upper Guin'ea, which con- 
tains Sier'ra Le6ne and Liberia ; the Grain Coast, 
the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave 
Coast ; behind which are the kingdoms of Ashante6, 
Borgou, Dah6mey, and B^nin ; and Lower Guinea, 
including Loan'go, Con'go, Ang61a, and Bengu61a 
(Ben-gwe-lah). 

Q. Does not a part of this coast belong to Great 
Britain ? 

A. Yes : Sier'ra Le6ne, capital Freetown, belongs 
to the English, and is made use of for a settlement 
for emancipated negroes or captured slaves ; and 
Cape Coast Castle. It is so unhealthy to Europeans 
as to be called The White Man*s Grave. 

Q. Has not America a similar settlement ? 

A. Liberia, capital Monr6via, was established by 
America during the presidency of Mr. Monro, with 
a similar object 

H 2 
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Q. What other foreigners have Bettlemesnts on 
this coast ? 

A. The Portuguese are the chief settlers in 
Lower Guin'ea^ and the French have Fort St Louis 
and Gk)re6. 

Q. What causes the great unhealthiness of these 
countries ? 

A. There are but two seasons — a hot season and 
a rainy season. During the hot season Sbpestilential 
wind frequently blows, called here the Harmattan ; 
and during the rainy season the atmosphere is so sata- 
rated with moisture that it resembles a vapour bath. 

Q. What are the chief articles of commerce of 
this portion of Africa 1 

A. They are chiefly indicated by the names of the 
several parts of the coasts, — slaves, ivory, grain, 
gold and gums. 

Q. What are the natives of Western Africa called ? 

A. Fotilahs (Foo-lahs), Mandin'goes, and Negroes ; 
and some of tiie ohiefe are among the most cruel 
and tyrannical in the world. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Q. Describe South Africa ? 

A. South Africa contains Cape Colony and the 
country of the Hottentots and Caff'res. 

Q. Can you give any account of Cape Colony ? 

A. The colony of the Cape of Qood Hope is in 
the southern extremity of Africa, with a healthy 
climate and fertile soil, and belongs to the Englisn, 
but there are many Dutch farmers in the interior. 
The country affords extensive pastures, and cattle 
are abundantly reared. 

Q. What towns does the colony possess ? 

A. Many of the towns are of considerable size — 
Cape Town, the capital, with 20,000 inhabitants, 
George Town, Graham's Town, and Constantia. It 
is from the vicinity of the latter that South African 
wine is chiefly exported. 
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Q. What is the relative situation of the country 
of the Hottentots ? 

A. North of Cape Colony. The Hottentots are 
said to be mild and inoflfensive, and live in huts in 
the form of a bee-hive. They are disgustinglv filthy 
in their habits, and eat the very refuse of animals. 

Q. What parts of South Africa do the Caf&es 
occupy ? 

A. Caffrdria is north-east of Cape Colony, and 
about 500 miles long. The Caffres are said be much 
more civilized than the Hottentots and rear many 
cattle. They are of tall stature, handsome, and very 
courageous. 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

Q. What names are applied to the eastern coast 
of Africa? 

A. Ndtal, Sof&la, Mozambique, (Mo-zam-beek), 
Zanguebar^, (Zan-gwe-bar), A'jan, and A'del . 

Q. Where is the Natal coast 1 

A. It lies between CafEr^ria and Sof^a. Fort 
Natal is its chief place. 

Q. Where is Sofdla ? 

A. North of Caffr&ria, in the kingdom of Mo- 
coran'ga. It is very fertile, though me climate is 
very hot. 

Q. Can you describe Mozambique ? 

A. Mozambique (Moz-am-beek), north of SofS.la, 
possesses a luxuriant soil ; and wild beasts — elephants, 
Doai*s, &c. — are so numerous and fierce, that the in- 
habitants are obliged to kindle fires about their fields 
to prevent their crops from being destroyed. 

Q. On what part of the coast is Zanguebar' ? 

A. Zanguebsur'is north of Mozambique, is marshy 
and insalubrious, and abounds with wild beasts. 
Melin'da is the capital, lately destroyed by the Galla, 
a very barbarous tribe. Mogadoxa and Momb4za, 
are the chief places. 



1 
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Q. Can you describe the coast of A^an ? 

A. AMan is north of Zanguebar', and is very un- 
prodnotiye. The inhabitants trade in gold, ivory, &c. 

Q. What is the situation of A'del ? 

A. North-west of A'jan and south-east of Abys- 
sinia. It is said to possess a fertile soil, and the 
shores from Cape Guardafaf to Babelman'deb pro- 
duce the best myrrh and incense in the world. 

Q. What people are in possession of most of the 
eastern coast of Africa ? 

A. The Portuguese have many settlements on the 
east 4ioast , and trade with the natives for ivory, gold 
dust, slaves, and bees'-wax. 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Q. What are the chief divisions of Central Africa ? 

A. Nigrit'ia, or Sotidan, is yet but very little known. 
The districts already explored, are Bambar'a ; Tim- 
bucto6, south of the great desert ; Soccato6; Hotlbssa, 
between Soccato6 and Bornoti, which is south-west 
of the lake Tchad ; Darfdr ; and Kordofan', south- 
west of Abyssinia. 

Q. What is the chai'acter of this country ? 

A. Many of the districts just mentioned are among 
the most fertile parts of Africa, being overflowed by 
the Niger, and are otherwise well watered. 

Q. What do you know of lake Tchad and its 
neighbourhood ? 

A. Lake Tchad is in the centre of Africa, and is 
said to have no outlet. It is 25 miles long and 150 
broad. Bomoti to the south of it is a powerful king- 
dom, next to that of Hotissa, which lies north-west 
of the lake. 

Q. What are the products of this part of Africa ? 

A. Dourra, dates, cassia yielding senna from its 
leaves, the acacia yielding gum-arabic, and cotton. 
Timbucto6 is also a place of considerable trade in 
gold dust, ostrich featners, slaves, and ivory. 
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Q. Who are the inhabitants of Central Africa ? 

A. They are generally divided into Negroes and 
Felldtas. — The Negroes are good-natured but super- 
stitious and fond of warfare. The Felldtas are a 
pastoral race, and are simple and amiable, yet fierce 
"warriors. 

Q. What is the character of the country south of 
Nicrit'ia ? 

A. Till recently nobody seems to have given any 
very accurate account of it. It is now known to 
possess many well-watered districts, with peaceful 
people capable of much civilization. 

AFRICAN ISLES. 

Q. Which are the chief African islds in the Indian 
Ocean? 

A. Madagascar, the largest, which is 700 miles 
long, is independent ; Bourbon, which belongs to 
France ; and Mauritius, or Isle of France, which 
belongs to Great Britain. 

Q. What do these islands produce ? 

A. Abundance of sugar, coffee, cotton, and rice. 
Madagascar and the Mauritius are more fertile than 
Bourbon, which is volcanic, and, though larger than 
Mauritius, is not so populous. 

Q. Do you remember any in the Atlantic Ocean 1 

A. St. Helena ; Ascension ; the Cape Yerd isles ; 
Madeiras ; the Azores, or Western isles ; and the 
Canaries. 

Q. Describe St. Hel6na ? 

A. St. Helena, which belongs to England, is situ- 
ated in the midst of the ocean, is very rocky, but 
is useful as a place for vessels to take in water. 
It is famed as being the place of banishment of 
Napoleon I. after we battle of Waterloo, from 
1816 to 1821. 

Q. Describe the Cape Yerd Isles ? 

A, The Cape Yerd Isles are a numerous group be- 
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longing to Portugal, off the coast of Senegam'bia, aud 
inhabited by Negroes. St. Jago (San-ta Yah-go), is 
the chief of the group. They are not productive. 

Q. Where are the Madeiras ? 

A. They lie northward of the Canaries, and pos- 
sess a very delightful climate, and are therefore 
much resorted to by inyalids. They belong to 
Fortusal^ and export much wine : Funchal is the 
capital. 

Q. To whom do the Canary Isles belong ? 

A. The Canaries belong to Spain ; the largest of 
which is Teneriff 'e, famed for its Teak, l^fiOO feet 
high. Ferro is the most western of the group 
through which the first meridian used to be drawn. 
They possess a healthful climate, and are fertile. 



AMERICA. 

Q. In which hemisphere is America ) 

A. America, or the New World, as it is sometimes 
called, is situated in the Western hemisphere. 

Q. Why is it called the New World ? 

A. Because it was unknown till 1492, when it was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus,* and explored 
seven years afterwards by Amerigo Vespticci, (Ves- 
put-tshe\ from whom it derives its name. 

Q. What are its boundaries ? 

A. The Atlantic Ocean on the east, the Pacific 

1 ChrlBtopher Colon, or Columbas, was s native of Genoa, and 
applied to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain for assistanoe in an enter- 
pr&e which had long exercised his mind. Hg became convinced by 
carefhl study of the rotundity of the earth, which had hitherto been 
considered to be an extensive plain ; and Cktlnmbus was derided as a 
madman for his new opinions. Goods from India were at this period 
brought partly over-land. The object of Columbus was to find a 
direct passage to India by sea; and though this was most desirable, 
a period of twelve years was suffered to elapse firom the time he first 
applied to Spidn, before he received assistance for the Airtherance of 
his views, in these twelve years he suffered much firom poverty, and 
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Ocean on the west, the Arctic Ocean on the north, 
and the Straits of Magh&lien on the south.^ 

Q. What are the extent and population of Ame- 
rica? 

A. From the Arctic Ocean on the north, to Cape 
Horn, the most southern point, it measures 9,000 
miles, and contains 14 millions square miles, and a 
population of nearly 59 millions, more than half of 
whom are Eui*opeans. 

Q. What is the general feature of America ? 

A. It is generally speaking a flat and fertile 
country, the proportion of mountain to plain being 
not more than one^fourth. 

Q. Which are the chief mountains of America t 

A. The Allegheny, or Appalachian Mountains, 
and the Bocky Mountains, in North America ; and 
the Andes or Cordilleras, in South America. 

Q. Where are the AUeghdny Mountains ? 

A. The AUegh^y, or Appalachian Mountains, run 
through the eastern portion of the United States, 
and are about 1200 miles long. 

Q. Where are the Bocky Mountains ? 

A. The Bocky Mountains run through the whole 
length of North America on the western side, and 
are generally considered to be but a continuation of 
the Andes. 

Q. In what part of South America are the 
Andes ? 

was forced to beg his bread in the streets. Howerer in 1492 three 
vessels were fitted out for him by Isabella— who, it is said, sold her 
jewels forthe purpose — with which he set sail in the month of ApriL 
On his first voyage he discovered the Bahamas and Cuba, and con- 
ceiving them to be part of the coontrv he so earnestly sought for, 
called them Wett Indiea. Several Spanish colonies were afterwards 
formed, and Christopher Columbus appointed governor. It is said 
that this extraordinary man died in 1^06 of a broken heart, in con- 
sequence of the ingratitude of Ferdinand, who, after the death of 
Isabella, removed him from being governor, and had him brought 
back to Spain as a prisoner. He was buried at Yalladolid. 

1 Cape Horn was till lately considered the termination of the con- 
tinent. It is now known to be on the island of Terra del Fuego, which 
is separated firom the continent by the Straits of Maghalien. 
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A. Andes is the general name given to the 
greatest range of mountains in the world, which 
stretches along the western side of South America. 
No part of the world is more subject to volcanic 
fire, or abounds more in gold, silver, mercury, and 
other metals. The highest points are Sor&ta and 
Illimdni. 

Q. Which are the most remarkable volcanoes of 
the Andes ? 

A. They are very numerous throughout the whole 
range, but the most i*emarkable are situated in the 
province of Quit'o (Kwe-to). They are Gotopaxi', 
Dv &r the most tremendous volcano in the world ; 
(jhimbor&zo, 24,400 feet high ; and Cayam^bi. 

Q. Are there not also very large plains in Ame- 
rica ? 

A. Yes; they extend along the course of the 
large rivers ; in the north, from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Bocky Moun- 
tains to the Alleghinies is almost one vast plain* 
The plains of South America are those of the 
Am'azon, Oron6co, and La P14ta rivers. 

Q. What names are peculiar to these plains ? 

A. Those of North America, on which a tall 
strong grass grows several feet high, are called 
Praines or Savan'nahs ; those of South America, 
Lldnos or Fam'pas, which have no trees of any 
kind. 



LAKES AND RIVERS OP AMERICA. 

Q. Are not the Lakes of America very nume- 
rous? 

A. Yes ; the chief of which are Superior, Htiron, 
and Mich'igan, which form the largest body of fresh 
water on the globe ; E'rie and On&rio, south of the 
Canadas and north of the United States; the 
Winnipeg ; the Great Slave Lake ; Athapascow ; 
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and Great Bear Lake, in British America ; Nica- 
ragua, in Gaatem&Ia (Gwat-a-ma-lah) ; and Titic^ca, 
in^oliv'ia. 

Q. What is the size of Lake Superior? 

A. Lake Superior, the greatest fresh-water lake 
on the globe, is 400 miles in length, and 175 miles 
in its greatest breadth. 

Q. what is the extent of Hiiron and Michigan ? 

A. Lake Htiron is 240 miles long and 200 broad ; 
Michigan (Mitsh-e-gan) is 300 miles long and be- 
tween 70 and 80 broad. 

Q. What is the extent of E'rie and Ontario ? 

A. E'rie covers an area of 10,000 miles, and On- 
tario 12,600 miles. They are united by the river 
Niag'ara.i 

Q. What is the extent of Nicar&gua ? 

A. It is 120 miles long, and in its greatest width 
40 miles, aud is situated in Central America, so as, 
together with the river St. Juan which runs out of 
it) nearly to separate North from South America. 

Q. Where is Lake Titicdca P 

A. It lies between the East and West Cordilleras 
of the Andes, on a table land of very great eleva- 
tion. 

Q. Which are the chief rivera of America ? 

A. The chief rivers of America, which are the 
largest in the world, are the Macken'zie, the St. 
Lawrence, the Ohio, the Missotiri (Mis-soo-re), and 
Mississip'pi, in North America ; the Am'azon, Oro- 
n6co, and Eio-de-la-Pl&ta (£ee-o-da-lah-Flah-tah), in 
South America. 

Q. Which is the largest of these rivers ? 

A. The Am'azon of South America, which rises 

1 1n fhiB river are the most celebrated waterfUla in tlie known 
world. There are several of great magnificence ; but that which is 
called the Great or Horse-Shoe fall is the most stupendous. The 
height of it is probably 150 feet, and the roaring of the water is often 
heard at a distance of 30 miles. The quantity of water that fiedls is 
stated to be not less than 83 million tons an hour. 

> Lake Titicaoa is on a table land 14,000 feet above the sea. 

I 
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in the Andes, flows eastward throned CdiiimlKia 
and the north of Brazil into the Atlantic Ocean. It 
is 3^300 miles long, and receives in its course 200 
other streams, larger than the greatest of Europe. 

Q. Enumerate a few of these streams 1 

A. The tributaries of the Am'azon on the north 
side are the Japtoi and the Negro; and on the 
south side the Ptirus, Madiera, Ta^jos^ and Xi^igu ; 
some of which are 2,000 miles in length. 

Q. Which are the next in length ) 

A. The Missotiri (Mis-soo-re), being neaiiy 3,000 
miles long to its confluence with the Mississippi : 
the latter, from its source t-o its mouth m the Gidf 
of Mexico, 1b 2,460 miles. 

Q. Mention a few of the tributaries of the Mis- 
sotiri and Mississip'pi 1 

A. On the right bank the Arkansas and the Bed 
Biver; and on the left bank the Illinois and the 
Ohi6, which last receives the Tennessee. 

Q. Describe the Oron6co ? 

A. The Oron6co runs from the Andes through 
Colum'bia, and empties itself by mai^ mouths into 
the Atlantic Ocean, just below the equator. It is 
1,440 miles long. 

Q. Where is the river Eio-de-la-Flat^ ? 

A. The La-Plat^ which is formed by the Parana 
and Urtiguaj, runs in a southern direction throi^j^h 
a territory of the same name. It has a course of 
2,000 miles, and receives tributary streams, of more 
than 1,000 miles long. 

Q. What are its tributaries ? 

A. The Paraguay (Par^a-gway), SaUdo, Coler&do, 
andN^o. 

Q. Where is the St. Lawrence river ? 

A. The St. Lawrence river drains the great lakes 
of North America, running into the gulf of the same 
name, and forming a boundary between Canada and 
the State of New York. It is a ver^ fine river three 
or four miles broad half-way from its mouth. 
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DIVISIONS OF AMEKICA. 

<5. What are the divisions of America ? 

A. America seems to be diyided by nature into 
two nearly equal parts, north and south, which are 
united by the isthmus of D&rien, or Panam&, only 
30 miles across, but formed of granite rock. 

Q. What are th« political divisions of Noifth 
America? 

A. The possessions of the Native Tribes ; Bussian 
America ; Danish America ; British America ; the 
United States ; Meic'ico ; and Guatem&la, or Central 
America. 

Q. What part of America belongs to Eussia 1 

A. It is but a small part about Bering Straits, 
and several islands — the Aletitian, Sitka, &c. — which 
the Russians hold as fur settlements ; but the coun- 
try is very volcanic and little worth. 

Q. What part of America belongs to Denmark ? 

A. Greenland, inhabited chiefly by Esquimatix, 
but valued for furs, seals, and eider down. It is 
for the most part barren rock or masses of ice, and 
the only fuel for the inhabitants is the drift wood 
which is brought by the currents along the coast ; 
and their only food fish, or flesh of the seal 
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Q. What is included in British America ? 

A. British America includes all the northern part, 
except that occupied by the natives ; Lower and 
Upper Canada, north of the river St. Lawrence, and 
the lakes E'rie and Ontdrio, Htiron and Mich'igan 

giitsh-e^an) ; Labrador ; Nova Sc6tia ; and New 
runswick ; and the isles of Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, Brince Edward's, the Bermiidas, and 
others. 
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Q. What is the character of the northern part of 
North America ? 

A. It consists chiefly of immense forests of pine 
and other trees ; is entirely uncultivated, and in- 
habited by native Indian tribes— Chippeways, Stone 
Indians, Orees — and Esquimaux, all of whom are 
nominally under the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
barter with them their furs and skins. 

Q. What is the natural geography of the Canadas ! 

A. The Canadas are woody and mountainous, and 
subject to extreme heat and cold, but are yet salu- 
brious. Winter is quickly succeeded by summer, so 
that vegetation is exceedingly rapid. 

Q. What are the articles of commerce with 
Canada 1 

A. The trade of Canada is very considerable in 
timber, pot and pearl ashes, wheat, furs, and fish. 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 

A. Quebec and Montreal in Lower Canada on the 
St. Lawrence; Toronto and Kingston in Upper 
Canada. In recovering Quebec from the French in 
1759, General Wolf lost his life.i 

Q. What is the religion and government of the 
Canadas? 

A. The religion of Lower Canada is the Boman 
Catholic, but the Protestant Episcopalian is the 
established religion of Upper Canada. The go- 
vernor is appointed by the English Parliament. 
There is a legislative council, and an assembly for 
each of the provinces, having power to make laws, 
with the consent of the governor. 

Q. Describe Nova Sc6tia and Newfoundland. 

A. Nova Scotia contains many forests, and a thin 
aiid barren soil, and not very healthy. Newfound- 

> The first French settlement was at Quebec in 1608. The inhabi- 
tants are many of them descended from the early French settlers ; 
but, except in Lower Canada, the inhabitants of these parts are 
mostly jfrom Great Britain. Quebec is the Gibraltar of America, and 
has a very fine harbour. 
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land is marshy and barren ; and south of the island 
there is a celebrated cod fishery, which begins about 
the middle of May and ends with September. 

Q, Which are the chief towns 1 

A. Halifax, in Nova Scotia, a place of great trade, 
with a magnificent harbour ; and St. John's, in 
Newfoundland, and in New Brunswick. 

UNITED STA^TES. 

Q. What is the situation of the United States ? 
A. The United States, of which there were origin- 
ally only 13, are now 27, and 3 Territories, and are 
situated between British America on the north, and 
Mexico and the gulf of that name on the soul^ ; and 
are, generally speaking, fertile. 
Q. Do you know the names of these States ?^ 
A. North, or New England States, — 

Chief Town. 

Maine Augusta 

New Hampshire Concord 

Vermont' MontpeUier 

Massachusetts Boston 

Bhode Island Newport 

Connecticut Hartford 

Middle States- 
New York Albany 

New Jersey Trenton 

Pennsylvania Harrisburgh 

Delaware Dover 

Maryland Annap'olis 

Columbia District... Washington, the Capital. 

1 M«ny of these States arose from British colu&ies. Many of their 
names auo, are those of the sovereiffn reigninff at the time the eet- 
flemcnts men formed : as, Maryland, so named from Mary men of 
Charles I. ; Georgia, formed in the reign of George II., .in the year 
1732; Virginia, in honour of oar virgin qneen Elizabeth, colonized 
in 1683; and so of many others. The Americans, in 1776, disclaimed 
all dependence on the mother country, and Gi«at Britain acknow- 
ledged their independence in 1783. Their language and laws are those 
of Uie English. 

I 2 
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Chief Town. 
Virginia Richmond 

Kic-l»a JSL 

Georgia Milledgeville 

Florida Tallahassee 

North- Western States — 

Missouri Jefferson 

Kentucky Frankfort 

Illinois Yandalia 

Indiana Indianap'olis 

Ohio Columbus 

Michigan Detroit 

South-Western States — 

Alabdma Tuscaloosa 

Mississip'pi Jackson 

Louisidna New Orleans 

Tennesse6 Nashville 

Arkansas Little Eock 

Texas Austen 

Wisconsin '\ 

Iowa > Territories.* 

Western, with Oregon ) 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. The extent of the States ana Territories from 
north to south is 2.500 miles, and from east to west 
is 1,600 miles ; and the population is rated at 23 
millions, most of whom have emigrated from Great 
Britain. 

Q. Are there not two distinct classes among the 
population of the United States ? 

A. Yes : the White or free population, and the 
Black or slave population, between whom there is a 
very strons feeling of dislike. The slave States are 
in the south, the inhabitants of the northern States 
being greatly opposed to slavery. 

1 Territories do not send members to Congress, and do not ofher* 
wise share in the government. 
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Q. Are the United States populous 1 

A. Massachusetts is the most populous. There 
is very little population except in large towns, which 
often lie at a great distance from each other ; and 
there are still vast forests, and extensive tracts of 
unreclaimed land. 

Q. Which are some of the chief towns ? 

A. Washington, the seat of government, in Colum- 
bia ; New York, the largest city in America ; Balti- 
more, the Birmingham of America ; Philadelphia, 
Boston, New Orleans, and Charleston. 

Q. What are the chief articles of trade ? 

A. The exports of the United States are pot and 
pearl ashes, raw cotton in vast quantities, wheat, 
flour, com, rice, tobacco, and timber. England also 
finds a very extensive market in the United States 
for her manufactured goods. 

Q. What is the religion and form of government? 

A. There is no established religion ; but the 
most numerous sects are the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Independents, Episcopalians, and Methodists. The 
form of government is that of a republic The 
national assembly is called a Congress, consisting of 
a president^ vice-president, senate, and house of re- 
presentatives.^ 

MEXICO AND GUATEMALA. 

Q. What is the relative situation of Mexico ? 

A. Mexico, or Spanish America, including Cali- 
for'nia, is south-west of the United States, and north 
of Guatemala (Gwat-a-mah-lah) ; the eastern bound- 
ary is the Gulf of Mexico, and the western bound- 
ary the Pacific Ocean. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

1 The reiidenoe of the President is called White House, and the 
building in which Congress meets is calied " The Capitol." The 
Bepresentatives are elected every second year ; the Senators are 
chosen for six years, and the President and Vice-President for four. 
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A. It is very divBreified witli moniitaiiis and 
delightful vales, plains, and beantifal lakes and 
rivers ; the soil is extremely fertile, bat the climate 
is very hot and unhealthy. 

Q. What are the chief productions of the soil ? 

A. Cotton, indigo, sugar, tobacco, maize, and in 
the peninsula of Yucatan' whole forests of maho- 
gany and logwood. 

Q. What are the extent and population 9 

A. Mexico contains 1^ million square miles, and 
a population of 7^ millions, nearly half of whom are 
Indians. 

Q. Does not Mexico contain very valuable mines V 

A. Yes ; the chief minerals are gold and silver in 
great Quantities ; quicksilver ; tin ; diamonds, and 
turquoises ; and from her vasrt resources and admi- 
rable position she might be one of the most powerful 
states in the world. 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 

A. Mex'ico, Pueblo, Acapul'co, La Vera Cruz, and 
Xalapa, from which jalap is exported. 

Q. What are the religion and government ? 

A. The established religion is that of the Roman 
Catholic church. The form of government very 
much resembles that of the United States. 

Q. Where is Guatemdla ? 

A. Guatem&la is another portion of Spanish 
America, south of Mex'ico, on the isthmus which 
unites North and South America. It recovered its 
independence in 1824, and is sometimes called the 
Republic of Central America 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Truxillo, Nicaragua, Guatem&la, and S. Salva- 

1 The mineral wealth of Mexico is almost incredible. There are 
8,000 silver mines at work, and almost erencj other metal is to be 
found with little trouble in the search ; bat the roads are wretched, 
and the country is so infested by robbers that nothing is secure, and 
the precious metals require a very strong guard in bangtransftrred 
to the coast. 
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d6r. The honses in some parts are built of but one 
story, because of the frequency of earthquakes. 

Q. What are the articles of commerce ? 

A. Cochineal, sarsaparilla, balsam, a great variety 
of valuable dye-woods, and the pi*ecious metals. 

Q. Does not a portion of Central America belong 
Great Britain ? 

A. Honduras, or Ballze, from which we procure 
mahogany and other valuable timber, and the 
shores of which are fenced by numerous coral rocks, 
whose banks supply great numbers of turtle. 

Q. Wlliat are some of the peculiarities of the 
Mexicans ? 

A. The country beinff highly'productive, they are 
indolent^ very fond of smoking, and even ladies 
smoke incessantly. Immorality, murder, and rob- 
bery, are common. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Q. What are the divisions of South America ? 

A. The ancient Spanish dominions, that is, Co- 
lum'bia, which is divided into Venezuela, i New 
Gran'ada and Ecuador'; Ferti and Bolivia; Chili 
^she-le) ; La-PlAta (Lah-Plah-tah) ; Patagonia ; 
^anda Oriental ; Brazil ; and Guidna. 

Q. In what part of South America is Colum^bia ? 

A. Columbia is the most northern division of 
South America, having Perd and that part of 
Brazil' called Amaz6nia, on the south. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. It is in some parts mountainous, and in others 
very level ; the soil is productive and the climate 
hot and unhealthy. 

Q. What are the extent and population 1 

A. The three states taken collectively measure 
1,100,000 square miles, and contain nearly three mil- 
lions of inhabitants, chiefly native Indians. 
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Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. Bagdto, Panamd, and Porto Bello, on the isth- 
mus, and Carthag6na, in New Granada ; Quito 
(Kwe-to), in Ecuador'; Carrac'cas, in Venezuela*^ 
and Maracaybo. 

Q. What are the articles of trade ?. 

A. The exports are cocoa, in great quanl^es, 
coffee, dyewoods, hides, and excellent tobacco. The 
imports are manufactured goods. 

Q. What is the fbnn of goTemment ? 

A, The three States formerly formed the Republic 
of Columbia ; but thejare now quite independent of 
each other, and form three distinct Republics. 



LOWER PERU AND BOLIVIA.* 

Q. What is the situation of Lower Peru ? 

A. Lower Peru is a mountainous district on the 
western coast, south of Ecuador', and is very subject 
to earthquakes. It contains a population of nearly 
two millions. 

Q. Is not Peru' very rich in minerals ? 

A. Peru' is the richest in minerals of any country 
in the world, especially in the ndgbbourhood of 
Pas'co. 

Q. What are its exports 7 



> Venesaehinieans little Venice, md EcmdoTTneans Equator,-^ the 
former is so called because many of its xxviive hoases wete built on 
piles in the lake of Maracajbo, thus resembling Venice; the latter 
because it is situated on the Equator. 

I When the Spaniards visited Lower Peru, in 1880, fbej found it 
coYemed by sovereigns called Incas,''who were adored by their sub- 
jects as deities, and who had attained to considerable refinement and 
civilization, as the splendid ruins attest. Pern was taken by Pizarro, 
who caused the Inoa to be burnt alive in 1563. Upper Peru is called 
Bolivia, ft-om Bolivar, who procured its independence. It has a very 
precipitous coast, and travelling in the interior is peculiarly difScul^ 
on account of the rugged nature of the country, and is chiefly by 
means of mules and llamas over the elevated mountain passes (14|000 
feet). 
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A. Gk)lcl, silver, copper, saltpetre, and Peruvian 
bark. The gold and silver is shipped from Arfca 
(A-re-ca). 

Q. Which are the chief places ? 

A. Lima, the capital ; Callao ; Truxillo ; and 
CWoo, the ancient capital of the Inca% where are 
splendid ruins of ancient palaces. 

Q. Where is Bolivia ? 

A. Bolivia, or Upper Peru', is between the last- 
mentioned division and La-Plata; and contains a 
population of more than a million. It is, like 
Lower Peru', subject to earthquakes, and till lately 
was thought to contain the loftiest summit on the 
globe. 

Q. Which are the chief towns 1 

A. Ghuquis'ca, the capital ; and Potosi', so re- 
nowned for its mines of silver ; and Cubija (Koo-be- 
ya), ita only seaport - 

CHIU AND LA-PLATA. 

Q. What is the situation of Chi'li (Tshe-le) ] 

A. Chili is a long narrow country between the 
Andes and the sea, where, as in Egypt, as well as 
in most of the countries along this, coast, it seldom 
rains. It is of an agreeable temperature, and has 
a fertile soil. It is also rich in the precious metals. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A. St. Jago, (Santa Yah-co,) Valparaiso^ and 
Conception, which export, besides the precious 
metals, hides, tallow, and wheat.i 

Q. What is the situation of La-Plata ? 

A. La-Plata is a Bepublic situated between the 
river of the same name on the east, and the Andes 
on the west, having Bolivia on the north, and Pata- 
go'nia on the south. 

Q. What is the natural geography of La-Plata 7 

1 Tha island of Joan Fernandez, the abode of Alexander Selkirk 
(Bobinson Crusoe), belongs to Cblli 
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A. It consists of large and luxuriant plains, though 
often parched with drought, called pampas ; and the 
climate is more healthy thaji that of other countries 
similarly situated. 

Q. What does La-Plata export ? 

A. Hides, horsehair, wool, norns, furs, &c., chiefly 
the produce of her immense plains on which millions 
of Wild cattle roam, and which are often slaughtered 
for the sake of their skius or their tongues.i 

Q. Which are the chief towns t 

A. Buenos Ayres (good air), the capital; Santa 
F6 (Fa), Cord6va, and Mend6za. 

PATAGONIA, BANDA ORIENTAI^ AND PARAGUAY. 

Q. In what part of America is Patag6ma ? 

A. Patag6nia is the most southern 'portion of 
South America. It is mountainous and barren, 
exposed to storms and earthquakes, and inhabited 
by Indians, who are considered the tallest people 
on theglobe. (See page 9.) 

Q. Which is the most southern point of Sout^ 
America ? 

A. Cape Horn was for a long time considered the 
termination of the continent, but it is now ascer- 
tained to be on the island of Terrar-del-Fu6go (land 
of fire), which is separated from the continent by 
the Straits of Magbalien. 

Q. Where is Banda Oriental ? 

A. It is a Republic lying eastward of La-Plata 
(Lah-Plah-tah) and south of Brazil, containing a 
population of about 70,000. 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. Banda Oriental consists of very extensive 
plains, with some hills; and both plains and hills 

1 It is on the plains of La-Plata that the Oauohos, so famed for the 
nse of the lasso and the bola, acquire their skill in catching the wild 
animals at fUll speed in the noose of the lasfo. 
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are without trees, and afford only pasture for 
cattle. 

Q. Which is the chief town ? 

A. Monte Video, on the mouth of the river La- 
Plata, a place of much trade, and rivaling Buenos 
Ayrea, 

Q. What form the chief articles of trade ? 

A. Hides, tallow, and wool are exported; the 
imports are manufactured goods. 

Q. Where is Paragu&y ? 

A. Paragudv is the name given to the country 
north of Banda Oriental, on the east side of the 
river Paraguay, a tributary of the La-Plata. It 
contains some large forests, in which the caoutchouc, 
or india-rubber tree, grows wild. 

Q. What is its capital ? 

A« Assumption is its capital, but Villa Heal has 
also much trade in Paraguay tea. The other ex- 
ports are timber and hides. 



BRAZIL AND GUIANA. 

Q. What is the situation of Brazil ? 

A. Brazil is a very large country, comprising two- 
fifths of South America, which formerly belonged 
to Portugal, and is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean 
qh the north and east^ and by Paraguay and Banda 
Oriental on the south.i 

Q. What is the description of the country ? 

A. Brazil is in many parts mountainous, with 
many extensive plains watered by the numerous 
tributaries of the river Amazon, which annually 
overflow their banks. The country, though mostly 

1 Brazil was diseorered in 1600 by a Portognese, who was diiTen 
upon it by a tempest. It continued in the possesnon of the Porta- 

faese till 1882, when it gained its independence. It is sapposed to 
are derived its name from the abonduice of Braiil wood wliioh is 
foand here. 

K 
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within the tropics, enjoys a moderate climate, and 
the soil in many parts is extremely productive. 

Q. Does not this country supply yaloable minerals ? 

A. Yes ; no country is said to be so rich in dia- 
monds and topazes } gold aod iron is abundant, but 
there is no silver. 

Q, What are some of the productions of the soil ? 

A. Brazil, rich beyond comparison in minerals, is 
also rich in the products of the soil — sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, maize, dye-woods, C9,outchouc, and nuts. 
Cattle also are very numerous, and 20,000 hides 
.ar^ sent annually to Europe.^ 

Q. What are the extent and population ? 

A. The extent of Brazil is nearly equal to that 
of Europe ; and it contains a population of about 
seven millions, but more than half are slaves. 

Q. Which are the chief towns ? 

A- Rio-de^anei'ro (Jle-o-da-Jan-e-ro), or San Se- 
bastian, the capital, one of the finest harbours in 
the world ; Bahia ; Pemambtico ; and Villa Bella. 

Q. What is the religion of the country 1 

A. The religion of Brazil, as well as of the other 
countries of South America, which have been in 
the possession of Spftin or Portugal^ is th^ B<^nan 
Catholic.. 

Q* Where is Guiana ? 

A. Gui4na is a very unhealthy country on. the 
north-eastern coast of South America, part of which 
— Demera'ra, Essequi'bo, and Berbice (Bei^bees), b^ 
long to the British; Cayen'ne, to the French, 
used aa a place of transportation ; Surinam', to 
the Dutch; and that part nearest to Brazil, to 
Portugal. * . 

Q. What are the exports of this country I 

A. Ipecacuanha, castor-oil, india-rubber, Cayenne- 
pepper,, sugar, coffee, rum, && 

1 There are immense forests of valaable wood— rosewood, ma- 
hogany, logwood, cocoa-nut, &o.— which notiiing can penetrate ; and 
bnt about one-fillieth part of the country is under cultivation. 
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Q. What are the chief towns ? 

A. Georgetown, on the Demera'ra ; New Amster- 
dam, on the Berblce ; Paramar'ibo, on the Surinam' ; 
and Cayen'ne, in French Guiana. 

WEST INDIES. 

Q. Where are the West Indies ? 

A. West Indies is the name which Columbus gave 
to some islands discovered by him in his voyage to 
the East Indies, in a westerly direction. It is now 
applied to all those islands in the Archipelago, be- 
tween North and South America. 

Q. How are these islands distinguished ? 

A. They are divided into the Bahamas; Great 
Antilles, or Windward Isles; and Little Antilles, 
or Leeward Isles. 

Q. To whom do the Bahdmas belong ? 

A. The Bahamas, situated to the north of Cuba 
and Dominica, are small and unproductive, and 
belong to the British. 

Q. To what powers do the Windward Isles belong ? 

A. Of the Windward Isles, which are peculiarly 
unhealthy, Jamaica, belongs to the English ; Cuba, 
the largest, and Porto Bico, to Spain ; and Ha/ti 
or Dominica, the next in extent to Cuba, is inde- 
pendent 

Q. Do any of the Leeward Islands belong to the 
English ? 

A. Yes ; Antigua, Barbddoes, Barbtida, Anguil'la, 
Dominica (Dom-in-e-kah), Grenada, Gren'adines, 
Montser'rat, N6vis, St. Christopher or St. Kitt, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobdgo, and Trin'idad. 

Q. To whom do the other Leeward Isles belong ? 



A. To France— 
Guadalotipe (Guad- 

a-loop) 
Martinique (Mar- 

tin-eek) 



Gallan'te 
All Sailits 
And part of St. 
Martin's. 
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Sweden — 

St Bartholomew. 
Spain — 

Margarita 

Testigo 

Tortt^, &c. 



Dutch— 
Cura9oa, &c. (Ku- 
rah-so-ah). 
Danish — 

St Croix, &C. (St 
Krwah). 



Q. What are the productions of these islands 1 

A. Most of them produce sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, mm, ginger, pepper, pine-apples,^ bread- 
fruit, gums. 

Q. Mention a few of the chief trading ports ? 

A. Kingston and Montego Bay, m Jamaica; 
Guadaloupe ; St. Domingo and Port au Prince, in 
Hayti; Havana, capital of Cuba; and St Juan, 
capital of Porto Eico. 

Q. Where are the Bermtidas ? 

A. They form a numerous cluster considerably 
north of the Bahamas, of which only few are inhar 
bited. 

Q. What other islands belong to the American 
continent ? 

A. There are very many other islands lying near 
the coasts of North and South America, biit the 
chief are South Orkney, South Shetland, Desolation 
Island in the Antarctic Ocean ; in the Pacific lie 
the Patagonian Archipelago, Juan Fernandez, Van- 
couver's Island, Queen Chai'lotte's, and the Aleutian 
Islands; in the Arctic the Islands ofBathurst, 
Melville, Comwallis, &a 



AUSTBALASIA.» 

Q. What is comprehended in Australasia ? 

A. Australasia mcludes Australia or New Hol- 
land, the largest island in the world ; Papua, sepa- 
rated from Australia by Torres Straits ; and Van 

1 Pine>apple8, which are now brought to this country in great 
qnantities, grow in some of the West India islands as common as our 
tamips. 

* Australasia moans "Southern Asia." 
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Diemen's Land, separated from it on the south by 
Bass's Straits; New Zealand, New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, &c. 

Q. What is the extent of Australia ? 

A. It is 2,400 miles from east to west, and 1,960 
from north to south ; a great portion of. which is 
little known. 

Q. What are the divisions of Australia ? 

A. New South Wales, capital Sydney, or Port 
Jackson ; South Australia, capital Adelaide ; West 
Australia, or Swan Hiver, capital Perth; and 
North Austrab'a, capital Port Essingham. 

Q. What is the character of the country 1 

A. The soil, so ibr as it is known, is considered 
rich and fertile ; and the climate fine and healthy. 
There are immense forests of evergreen trees, and 
very extensive sheep farms. 

Q. What trade is carried on with Australia t 

A. The imports are manufactured goods and colo- 
nial produce ; and the exports are ^eat quantities 
of wool, spermaceti and train oil, and mu(A. gold. 

Q. Name any other town of importance on this 
lar^e island. 

A. Melbourne and Gteelong in Port Philip, in Aus- 
tralia Felix ; and Freemantle in West Australia. 

Q. What other portion of Australasia belongs to 
Great Britain ? 

A. Yan Biemen's Land, or Tasmania, capital 
Hobart Town, a very flourishing tract finely situ- 
ated ; and New Zealand, forming two islands, New 
Ulster and New Munster, and separated from each 
other by Cook's Strait. 

Q. Give some further account of New Zealand ? ^ 

A. It is about 1,000 miles from Australia, and id 
now a highly flourishing colony, though but a few 
years ago its inhabitants were cannibals. It has a 
healthy climate, and a fertile soil, and exports flax 
and timber. Its chief towns are Auckland, Welling^ 
ton, and Nelson. 

K 2 
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P0LYNESIA.1 

Q. What is to be understood by Polynesia ? 
A. It is the term generally applied to the nume- 
rous groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
Q. Can you name the chief of the groups ? 



A. Ladr6ne Islands. 
Pelew* Islands. 
Caroline Islands. 
Feeje6 Islands. 
Friendly Islands. 



Navigator^s Islands. 
Cook's Islands. 
Society Islands. 
Marquesas. 
Sandwich Islands. 



Q. Do you know the meaning of Ladr6nes ? 

A. It means ** Bobbers;" and is applied to a clus- 
ter of isles, 12 or 14 in number, north of the Caro- 
Ifnas. They are fertile ; and from the ruins which 
are to be met with, are thought to have been once 
very flourishing, though now almost without in- 
habitants. 

Q. Can you describe the other groups of islands 
in the Pacific ? 

A. The Carolinas are a very numerous group, in- 
habited by a gentle and courteous people, who are 
very dexterous swimmers. The Pelew' Icdands ai*e 
between the Philippines and the Carolinas ; their 
inhabitants are a kmd and simple race. The Sand- 
wich Islands are north-east of those just mentioned, 
and are inhabited by a people of mild disposition, 
and who have made some progress in civilization. 
Owyhee is the chief island.^ 

Q. What is the situation of the Society Isles ? 

A. The Society Isles are a very numerous group, 
lying between 130 and 160 degrees west longitude, 
and Detween 10 and 20 degi*ees south latitude ; in 

> Pdynesla means "manT ialands.'* 
. s In Owyhee Captain Ciodk lost his life ; but this'waa not owinfr to 
the natural ferocity of the people. Owyhee is now under the protec- 
tion of Ore t Britain. 
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which the bread-tree abonnds.i Otaheite is the chief 
island, and the inhabitants are very affable and en- 

Q. Describe the Friendly Isles ? 

A. The Friendly Isles lie westward of the Society 
Isles, and abound in yams, sugar canes, cocoa-nut 
trees, &c. The inhabitants are intelligent, and of a 
kind disposition ; and have adopted many European 
practices. 



EXPOETS AND IMPOETS OF OEEAT 

BRITAIN. 

PEODUCTIONS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Q. What is the amount of the exports and imports 
of Great Britain ? 

A. For the year 1859, the imports exceeded 
£160,000,000, and the exports £130,440,000 sterling, 
whilst the tonnage of ships engaged in her commerce 
exceeds 5^ millions tons. 

MINERALS. 

Tin. — Q. Is not the name of this island derived 
from one of its mineral productions ? 

A. Britain is supposed to derive its name from 
the great quantity of Tin which at a very earl^ 
period was exported from it chieflv by the Phodm- 
cians, and who therefore c^led it *^ Tin Island." At 
the present time the annual value of the metal found 
in Great Britain is about £800,000. 

Q. In what part of Britain is it chiefly found ! 

^ The bread-frnit tree is fbnnd in most of the South Sea islands. 
It "rises to the height of more thsn 40 feet, with a trunk about the 
thickness of a nuur s body ; its fruit, which is nearly as larg^e as a 
young child's head, being gathered while yet unripe, and roasted in 
the ashes, is a most wholesome nourishment, and in taste resembles 
new wheaten bread. For eight succeasive months every year does this 
tree continue to fiimish fruit in such abundance, that three of 
them are amply sufficient for tiie support of one man." 
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A. The Phoenicians are said to have visited Conv- 
wall five or six hundred years B.C. for the purchase 
of Tin, and it is in this county almost exclusively 
that it is found in England, and employs ubout 
10,000 hands. 

Q. In what other parts of the world is it still 
found 1 

A. InGalieiainSpain, Saxony, Bohemia, Mexico, 
Chili, Banca and the Peninsula of Malacca. Ma- 
lacca supplies the best Tin, but Cornwall the greatest 
quantity. 

Qi Tell me some of its uses 1 

A. Besides being used in the manufacture of nu- 
merous articles of every-day use, it is much used 
as an alloy : with copper it forms bronze, and bell- 
metal ; with iron, numerous white metals, as pewter, 
tin-plate, &c. ; and with mercury it is used for the 
silvering of mirrors. 

Iron. — Q. Give a few particulars respecting Iron ? 

A. Iron is the most useful, the most abundant, 
and the most widely diffused, of all the metals. It is 
not found in the metallic state, but intermixed with 
soils, in rocks, and in mineral waters ; the best Iron 
being found in Syria^ Carinthia, the Ural mountains, 
and in the Alleghany mouutaius. 

Q. What are the properties of Iron ? 

A. It is of all metals the most tenacious, and so 
ductile that it can be drawn into wire finer than 
hair, capable of supporting very great weights. It is 
capable of a high polish,' is very hard, and requires 
great heat to melt it. 

Q. How does Steel differ from Iron ? 

A. Steel is made from Iron by what is called 
cementation — ^by placing Iron in contact with pow- 
dered charcoal tor many hours, then suddenly 
plunging it into cold water. 

Q. Which are the " Iron districts'* of Great 
Britain ? 

A^ Its most ancient locality seems to have been 
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tbe Foredt of Dean (1238). But it is now manu&c- 
tured in localities where fuel is most easily obtained. 
— Durham, part of Yorkshire and Lancashire, Shrop- 
shire, North and South Wales, Staffordshire, Stirling 
and Lanark — the most famous foundry beiug the 
Carron works on the Frith of Forth ; and the chief 
mines at Oolebrookdale, Shropshire ; Dean Forest^ 
Gloucestershire ; and Ulverstone, Lancashire. 

Q. What foreign countries export much Iron ? 

A. This country at an early period depended mainly 
on Norway and Sweden for her supply of Ixon ; but 
much is now imported also from Bussia, Prussia, 
Austria, and Belgium. 

Q. What is the extent of the trade in Iron of this 
county 1 

A. Of the quantity of Iron made in this country 
no correct account can be given ; but it is estimated at 
35,000,000 tons ; and the export trade alone in rMtwur 
factured iron goods is above j£5,000,000 annually. 

OoAL. Q. What is the composition of Coal ? 

A. Coal is composed of charcoal, bitumen, and 
earthy matter, and its qualitv depends upon the 
relative proportions in which tLese are found united. 
It is generally believed to. have been formed in re- 
mote ages of the earth's history from immense forests 
and other vegetable matter. 

Q. Is not Great Britain very rich in Coal ? 

A. There can be no doubt that the country derives 
her great wealth from the abundance of coal and 
iron which are usually found pretty close together ; 
and the coal seams are so numerous and exten- 
sive, that it is calculated that though the con- 
sumption at present is at the rate of more than 
60,000,000 tons annually, they will yield a supply for 
thousands of years. 

Q. Where are the great Coal Fields situated ? 

A. They have been divided into the northerns- 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Flintshire ; the Midland — Derby- 
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shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Leicestershire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Warwickshire ; and the< WeiErtem— 
Monmouthshire, (Glamorganshire, Carmarthenshire, 
and Somersetshire^ Coal is fonnd also in Scotland in 
Stirling, Lanark, Fife, and Mid-Lothian ; and in 
Ireland in all the four provinces, bnt the most im- 
portant beds are in Leinster and Munster. 

Q. In what foreign countries is coat found ? 

A.' Small coal fields occur in the southern and 
central parts of France, and one of considerable ex- 
tent in the north from Boulogne to Belfldum, where 
there are many rich beds, and onwara to Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; in Saxony, Bohemia, North Germany, 
and the south of Eussia, in Europe ; in Asia, south 
of the Himalaya MountiEkins ; in numerous parts of 
the United States of America ; and in Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton in great quantity and of exodlent 
quality. 

Q. What is the extent of the coal trade of Great 
Britain ? 

A. Besides supplying 60,000,000 tons for home 
consumption, (5,000,000 being required for London 
alone, chiefly from Newcastle and that part of the 
country), there is exported annually, to almost all 
parts of the world, upwards of 6,000,000 tons, and 
upwards of 8,000 ships are employed in the trade. 

Gold. — Q. What can you tell about gold ? 

A. Gold is one of what are called the precious 
metals ; it is found in and about all parts of the 
world, but in greatest quantities in California, South 
America, and Australia, in a pore state as well as 
mixed with other metak ; it is extremely ductile, 
and malleable, and is not affected by exposure to 
air or moisture. 

Q. Name one or two other places which yield 
inuch gold ? 

A. In the Uralian Mountains it has been found 
in lumps of great weight with platinum, and in 
parts of Africa, Guinea, and Zanguebar, it is found 
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In the sand of rivers. Japan, too, Hindoostan, and 
Hungary, have a great abundance of it. 

Q, What are its usual alloys ? 

A. In consequence of gold being nearly as soft as 
lead, it is usually mixed with copper (1 in 12) to 
harden it^ in order to fit it for coinage and for the 
jeweller ; but to form what is called pale gold it is 
mixed with silver. 

Q. What is the probable value of the gold 
found? 

A. The mines of America produce less than 
«£2,000,000 a year : but it is impossible to estimate 
the. whole amount found, which also seems to be on 
the increase ; and Europe, which at one time ex- 
ported gold, now yields by far less than either 
America, Asia, or Australia. 

SiLVBR. — Q. What are the properties of silver ? 

A. It is the whitest of all metals, and, like 
gold, occurs in a native state, and fit for immediate 
use. It is sufficiently soft to be cut with a knife, 
is very malleable and ductile, but is not so tena- 
cious as iron, copper, or platinum. 

Q. In what form is silver generally met vith ? 

A. It is chiefly met with in veins, the oi*e of 
which will sometimes yield 60 or 70 per pent, of 
silver ; but sometimes in lumps of great size, from 
100 to 800 lb& weight. The threads or veins some- 
tiines resemble branches of a tree ; it is then called 
dentritic. . ' . 

Q. Where is silver mostly found ? 

A. It is met with in most parts of the world : iu 
the British Isles; at Konsberg, in Norw^ (the 
richest in Europe) ; Schemnltz, in Hungary ; the 
north of Europe, and Germany ; Siberia ; Birmah, 
and Japan ; but especially in Mexico and South 
America. 

Q. To what extent is it found I 

A. The Mexican mines produce annually about 
;£5,000,000 worth ; those of Fotosi, in Peru, the 
richest in the world, have alone yielded nearly 
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j£250,000,000, and annnally about ^£2,000,000 ; those 
of Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada, 
£2,000,000; and those of Great Britain about 
£160,000. 

Q. How is silver hardened for ordinary use ? 

A. It is mixed with copper as 12 to 1 for standard 
silver, though in trade its value varies from the 
standard quality to that which contains but a mere 
fraction of the precious metaL 

Copper. — Q. What can you tell about Copper ? 

A. It is another of those metals which is found 
in the greatest number of places and in the largest 
quantities, and before the use of iron was employed 
for warlike instruments. It is also found in k 
native state, though much more abundantly in 
numerous ores. 

Q. Name a few of its properties ? 

A. It is of a red colour, is very ductile and 
malleable, and in strength stands next to iron and 
platinum : it is also a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, is very sonorous, and is extensively used, 
not only in the manufacture of numerous ai*ticle8 
of domestic use, but also rather extensively in 
medicine. 

Q. Where is it mostly found ? 

A. It is found in great abundance in this country 
— in Cornwall, Devon, Cumberland, Anglesea, and 
South Wales ; in Norway, Austria, Siberia, Japan, 
Birmah, and in many parts of the American con- 
tuient. 

Q. In what quantity is it found ? 

A. The British mines alone supply about 15,000 
tons, and much is brought to this country for smelts 
ing, and again exported. The amount of the exports 
being annually about 12,000 tons, and worth up^- 
w&rSa of £1,000,000. 

Lead.— Q. What are the properties of Lead ? 

A. It is of a bluish-grey colour, and is so soft as 
to be easily bent ; and when rubbed on paper or 
doth, leaves a dark mark. It may be formed into 
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thin leares, bat it is not duetile, and only very 
ali|;htly tenaeioii^ When, used mcdiciiudly it re- 
quires much oare* 

(^ In what state is it met with t 

Au NativB lead is Tery rare, and its chief ooTe im 
galena ; but it is found in yariona oombinatk»i% md 
generally contains more or less silver. 

Q. Wnat are the alloys of lead ? 

A. Mixed with antimony, it forms what is called 
type-metal ; and common pewter is a mixture of 
one part lead and four parts tin ; while tin and lead 
in equal parts form the plumber's solder : it is also 
eztensiyely used alloyed with anenic in tke vn^kixg 
of shot. 

Q. Where is it mostly finmd ? 

A. It is found in great quantities in Cumberland, 
Durham^ Derbyshire^ Cornwall, and Flintshire ; in 
Lanarkshire ; in ^ain, France, Austria, Hungary, 
South Amerieay and the United States. 

Q. Is lead alxmdant in this country I 

A. About 68,000 tons are obtained ; and this being 
much more than is wanted for home use, about 
10,000 tons are annually exported^ chiefly to Bassia, 
Holland, British India, and Brasil, though nearly 
2,000 tons of this has been preyiously imported from 
Adra in Spain. 

Pii^TiirnM.— Q. What is the history of this metal! 

A. It was imknown till 1741, when it was dis- 
oovered in Jamaica ; and from its resemUance to 
silver (p2ato) was called platina or platinum. It is 
very scarce, being found chiefly m small ^rai&s 
mixed with sand, oc, but has been met with m the 
Unlian Mountains, Chili, and BraeiL 

Q. Do you know any of its properties ? 

A. It is of a greyish white colour, between that of 
nilver and tin, is exceedingly ductile and malleable, 
and, next to iron and copper, it is the most tenacious 
of metals^nor can it be melted by the greatest heat 
of a forge. 
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' Q^ What are its uses ? -.:'') 

> A. As it will take a high polish, and sntifers n&- 
change by exposure to the atmosphere, it is used 
for reflectors of telescopes, n^theinatical instru- 
ments, and chemical vessels; and, like iron, it 
possesses the Talnable property of welding at a high'. 
temperature. . 

T VBQETABLE PRODUCTS. 

' .TiiiBBJL — Q. What is mdaded in the term timber^ 
: A. Trees €^ OTer twenty ye&rs growth, and alP 
kinds of wood used for boilaing and famishiuff ' of 
houses and ships, are called timber ; that of less' 
growth, and that used for small articles of oma^ 
ment, &c., bein^ usually called *^ woods/* 

'Q. What timoer is grown in this country I 

A. The oak, ash, elm, beech, walnut, chesQUft, holly, 
andothers. Shropshire, Hampshire, Kent, and Sussex 
are famous for oaks, and Buckinghamshire for beech;' 

Q. Mention the timber which is imported. 
' A. Pine, or deals, are imported chiefly from Nor- 
way (Christiana)^ Sweden, Russia (Riga and Revel),' 
and Memel in Prussia, CSanada,! and the United 
States ;2 teak from the west ooaet of Africa ; ma-' 
hogany from Honduras and Centml America-; log- 
wood from Campeachy ; dye-woods generally from 
Sdttth America ; cork from Spain ; and ebotiy from 
Hindoostan.^ ' ' 

. Q. Does this country need a great importation Of' 
timber ? ' 

: ^. Till about the sixteenth century the native^ 
fonests were found sufficient for the demand, but' 
since that period the imports have gradually in-' 
creased up to about 2,600,000 loads (1869), about 
half coming from British America, and most of the 
remainder from the North of Europe. -^ 

1 Canadian timber is said to be very liable to dry rot. 

> The United States ftimishes also the maple. 

s The Asiatic isles supply sandal-wood. ' 
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f OobV;-^Q. To wh&t exient is oom eacpb^iecf or 
uaoiported in Qreat Britain ? 

• A. Till the doae of tU6 last century more was 
ffrown. than was consnmed ; after which England 
peaan to be dependent on other countries for grain^ 
Ikna now the. imports of com of all kinds amount to 
1 0,000,000 quarters, aearij half of which is wheat 
' Q, What oonntries chieoily supply our markets f 

A* Our supplies of com conle from Dantsic (the 
greatest market in the w<»r]dX Stettin, and KOnigs- 
berg; St. Fetetfiburg^ Biga, and Odiessa; Ham*' 
burgh ; Canada, and the United States* 
j Q. Whieh axe the comrgrewing counties of 
!E2nffland) 

I A, The east coast from its general dr^niess is 
suited for the growth of grain, while the west coast 
0or'the contrary reason is more suited for pastures ; 
but wheat is much grown in the soutoern and 
eastern couh'Ues, barley in the north and hilly dis- 
trictSy oats in the fenny districts, and in many parts 
of Scotland and Ireland. 

r GoTTlOK.^-'Q. How is cotton produced 1 

A. It is grown in three ways — on a tree^ on a 
bush, and oh H- creeping plant. That which is' 
called ^ Sea Island," and grown in Sonth Carolina, 
Hotida, and Qeoi^gia, feidies the best price ; and 
that from the East Indies the lowest. 

Q. Which are the chief cotton^owing countries ) 

: A. The United States of America, East and West 
Indies^ Brazil, Egypt and other parts of Africa, 
Oetitri^ America^ South America, and all the south 
parts of Asia. 

,Q..How does this conntry get its supply for 
manufacture ? 

< Ai Four-fifths of that used in Great Britain 
c^MOQes from the United States of America ; and about 
ojae-sizth, from the East Indies. Brazil, Central 
America, and Egypt, import also a small portion. . 

' Q. What is the extent of the cotton trade ? , 

l2 
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A« Though cotton goods were mannfadtared ai a 
very early period, yet in this oountry the trade 
dates ouly from the middle of the seventeenth een- 
tury, hat has increased so enormotsdy till it now 
maintains upwards of a million and a half of people. 

Q. Can you give the estimated value of cotton 
and its manufacture in this country ? 

A. In 1869 there were imported neariy 6,500,000 
tons of cotton in the raw state, and the tspported 
manufactured goods to almost all parts of the world 
exceed in value £40,000,000 annually«i 

Q. Where is the trade in cotton dtdesBj carried on ? 

A, The market for raw cotton is Liverpool, and 
the centre of its manufacture is Manchester and 
most of the large towns of Lancashire. It also 
employs great numbers in narts of CSieshire wad 
Yorkshire; and in Scotlano, in Lanarkshire and 
Beofrewshire. 

Flax. — Q. Give some account of the flax plant. 

A, Flax is an annual plant, a native of Egypt, 
but now grown in all parts of Europe, in many 
parts of North America, and in New Zealand, from 
the fibres of whose stalk all the man^ linen^ manu- 
factures are made, fr^m a coarse ship^ sail to tiie 
finest cambaric handkerehiel It bears a pretty blue 
flower, and numerous seeds^ fimn which Unseed <A\ 
is obtained. 

Q. What foreign countries supply our market ? 

A. The best flax comes from Hlga, Holland, 
Flanders, and New Zealand, thouffh much is now 
grown in many parts of Ireland and Scotland ; — ^the 
entire imports being about 900,000 tons. 

Q. Has not linen manufacture increased very 
rapidly 1 

A Hie manufacture of linen has progressed so 
rapidly that it is said to have doublcKl in England 
and trebled in Scotland within ihe last fifty year% 

1 Ltnen is so called from Zdnum XT»ifyUi$9mitm^ the ^^otanioal 
muneofflax. 
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tiixd einploys more Ih an a miltion of liands, mostly 
women and children. 

Q. Where are tiio prinoipal flax mills ? 
! A. At Leeds and other parts of t^e West Biding 
of Yorkshire ; in Lancashire, Dorset; Durham, and 
fihropsbire ; the north of Ireland about Belfast ; 
and at Dundee and its neighbourhood. 

Bice. — Q. What is the native country of rice 1 - 

A. Bibe ia supposed to be native to Ihdia^ and 
Jkhenee has cipread over a great part of Asia, Africa, 
and Amerioa. It now fonns the food of a greatcir 
portion of mankind than «ny other artide, and Is 
oighly nutritious.. 

Q. What countries supply our markets } 

A. Our' best rice comes from Carolina and 
Oeovna, North America ; and Patna rice is the best 
JSast Indian kind which reaches this country ; but 
their restive values may be best seen from their 
market prices — ^Oarolina46#v and Patna 26s. pet cwt. 
.' Q. What quantity is usually brought to this 
ioountry ? 

A. About 3,500,000 cwts. are imported/ but one- 
third of tills is again exported.^ 

Sugar. — Q. How is sugar obtained ? 

A. Sugar is most commonly obtained from the 
juice of the sugar-eane, though saccharine matter 
is one of the most common of vegetable secretions, 
and in France and Germany mudi sugar is made 
j&om beet^root ; the sugar-maple tree, which grows 
JM the United States of America, also yields a con^ 
siderable quantity from its juice or sap^-a single 
Jti'ee yieldiing about six pounds. 

Q. Which are the sugar-growing countries 1 
'■ At Most of the sugar consuuKed in Great Britain 
oomes from the West Indies and Mauritius, though 
it is also verv extensively grown in the southern 
part 'of North 4nxerica, most of the countries of 
South America, Hindoostan, and Birmah. 

* Bice before It is separated frcm the baskjs called paddee. 
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Q. What k the extent of the tnde viih this 
country? 

A. AWat 9,000,000 cwt, or 450,000 tons, of raw 
Bugar, oalled Musoorado, is importod ; but a portion 
of this IB exported again after having been refined— * 
a businesB which ia carried on chiefly at Bristol and 
Whitechapel, a« refining of sugar is not allowed ia 
the colonies. 

Q. What is the object of refining sogar f 

A. The Mnsooyadoy or common brown sugar of 
the shops, always contiuna impure matter — lime, 
gluten, and caramel ; and the obiect of the refiner is 
to remove these impurities and pvoduoe the hard 
white loaf-nufor. 

Tea. — Q. Can you describe the Tea-plant 1 

A. The Tea-plant of China grows to about fire 
feet, the leaves of which, when dried and prepared, 
form the ordinary tea of the shops ; but there are 
many other kinds of tea used in the same way, via. : 
Assam Tea, Paragusj Tee, or Mal;6, Ooflfoe Tea, 
Labrador Tea, Chaat or Abyssinian Tea, &e., the use 
of an infused beventf e being almost univenuil 

Q. How are the different kinds of Chinese teas 
produced ? 

A« Different districts produce teas of different 
kinds ; but the plants are stripped of their leaves 
three times a year, the earliest leaves being tiie most 
delicate in flavour, and the older and later crops 
coarser and more bitter. The mode of dryine too, 
and the time the leaves are left exposed after being 
plucked, determine their colour of green or blaek. 

Q. Do you know what quantity is consumed in 
this country ? 

A. About 75 million pounds ; but this quantity 
is nearly half of the annual produce of China. 
Bussia and Holland are also tea* drinking conn- 
tries, while Germany and France prefer oo&e.* 

' Tlie aTerage price of Ua at Canton is about ainepeoM a pound. 
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O01TSB.--Q. Describe the Oofifee tree ? 

A, It is on evergreen, a natiye of Abyasinia, rising 
to 16 cnr 20 feet, though in some cases not higher than 
8 or 10 feet, and, cominff to maturity in about three 
years, will continue to bear for twenty years. The 
coffee berry is the seed of its fruit. 

Q. What oountriee supply our markets with 
coffee? 

JL The consumption of Great Britain is 60 miUion 
'pounds aanualiy, and is imported from Ceylon {tJU 
ehe(west), the East Indies, Java, Jamaica, Brazil, and 
Mocna (the but). The Portuguese also procure large 
quantities from the eastern coast of Africa, — the 
entire consumption of coffee being estimated at fiOO 
million pounds. 

Q. What is Chicory f 

A. Chicory, or wild endrre, is a common adulten^ 
tion of coffee, and is now cultivated, chiefly for its 
root, in Surrey, Bedfordshire, and Yorkshire. The 
root is sliced, dried, and roasted, then ground and 
mixed with coffee, imparting a very bitter taster 

ToBACOO.-— Q. What is tobacca 

A. Tobacco is the leaf of a tree which sometimes 
grows to the height of six or seven feet. It is a native 
of America, but is succesfully reared in all the four 
quarters of the world between 15 and 60 degrees of 
latitude, and supplies an article, which, next to salt^ 
is the most extensively consumed by man.^ 

Q. What countries import tobacco into Qreat 
Britain? 

A. The largest importers are the United States 
of America, the West Indies, tiie Philippine Islands, 
Turkey, and Brazil. 

Q. What is the amount consumed in this ooontry ? 

A. 60,000,000 lb. annually ai« consumed in van- 

1 There are TuioiunArootios used In dtferentooontriM^-tiieooea 
leaf in Pern; opiam, hemp, and betel-nut among the eaatern naUonai 
dried toadstool in Siberia; the pepper plant among the Sooth Sea 
lalanden ; and ihetibom-appleaamong the natirea of the Andes* Sea. 
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ous ways-^«niffiDgy dmoking^, and chewing^ whicli, 
though' an enortimaa qiaantity, is greatly exceeded 
by other Enropeaa countariedy especially Oerm&Dif 
and Belgium. 

', Wuf& — Q. What is the charaoter of the common 
wine or grape-yine 1 

• A. The gcapefvine is a creeping plants native to 
several countries in the !£]ast, and cultivated 'within 
60^ north and south, laltitudes. Its Tari«<jies and 
modes of cidtore azie exceedingly varioas^in thf' 
touth of France it is propped iand supported, while 
in parts of Spain it is allowed totrail ^on the grolind ; 
and the same vine by different training and iiLdif-> 
ferent i^oils produces a quite different wine. 

Q. Give one or two illustrations of it? 

A. The same grape whibh makes Hock when 
growh,6a the Bhine, wheii grown near laisboa yields 
BuoeUas ; xK>r does Cape HJock resemble Bheniah 
Hock. Greiat and, Little Gon^tanti». also, of the 
Gape, produce Wines totally diffeir^aott^ — the one red^ 
the other white. ^ 

Q. Name a few of the principal wines ? 
; A. Port from Gporto ; Sherry from Xeres in 
Spiain ; Champagne, from Ghamp&gne ; Burgundy 
froin Langres ; Claret fh>m the Gironde in France ; 
Hock from Bhine Prussia ; Tokay from the valley 
of the Theiss in Hungary ; Madeira and Mldmsey 
from Fundial, Madeira ; Constantia and many 
othetv &om Cape Colony^ ai^ the most priiaed. 

Q. What amount of wine is imported t(> this 
country 1 ; 

, A. About 6 million, gallons annually is imported, 
but the total consumption of wine and spirits readbues 
the enormblis quantity of 30 million gallons, and 
yields one-fifth of the revenue of the country from 
its duty. 

. Fbijits.— -Q. Mention some of the foreign fruits 
imported ? 
'A- France sends preserved fruits — plums, cher* 
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lies, apricots, greengages; Spain — ^melons, grapes, 
oranges,^ nuts (BarcSona), and raisins (Malaga and 
Valentia) ; Portugal and China— oranges, the latter 
fruits pittserred ; currants are brought from the 
Ionian Islands, (Zante, Patras, Oephalonia) ; figs 
fix)m Smyrna ; and dates from Tafilat in Morocco, 
and Arabia. 

Sfiobb. — Q. Where are specs obtained from ? 

A. The Spice Islands, West Indies, and Hiu- 
doostan, spices being produced in yery hot countries 
only. Pepper is obtained from Java, Suuda, and 
Timor, and Cayenne from Cayenne, in South Ame- 
rica; ginger and allspice from the West Indies^ 
Mexico, and Cochin China ; mace, nutmegs, clores, 
&e. from t&e Spice Islands; curry powder frt)m 
India ; and cinnamon from Peru ana Mindoostan. 

Drugs. — Q. Enumerate a few of the principal 
drugs obtained from foreign countries t 

A. Castor oil and senna are imported from India 
and Columbia ; rhubarb from Asiatic Turkey, Cochin 
China, ^. ; jalap and PeruTian bark frx>m Peru ; 
sarsapaiiUa, balsam, and jalap frx>m Central Americai 
and various parts of South America ; and aloes from 
the east coast of Africa. 

Q. What oils form important articles of trade ? 

A. In 1859 the manufacture of linseed oil alone 
was stated to be 55,000 tons, and of cocoa-nut oil 
there was imported 9,000 tons. Besides these, great 
quantities of fish oils and pahn oil find a ready 
market in this country. 

ANIMAL PBODUCra. 

Wool.— Q. What is the nature and extent of the 
wool trade 1 
A. The manufacture of woollen cloth was intro- 

1 St. Hiduteri omnges oome from the island of £h*t name <obe of 
the Aioree) belonging to Portugal ; and the bitter SevUle orange 
from the town (tf that name in Spain. 
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diiqed from ^ Flanders in the reign of Edwuin} X^ 
ip.na has gradually increased tiU at the present 
time near^ l^fiOOfiOO lb. of wool imported and 
120,000^000 lb. produced in Great Britcan, are aa-r 
nually manufactured into doth, flatinel, carpetsy 
worsted goods, &c. to t^e value of 4^22,000,000. 

Q. Where are these chiefly manufactured ? , 

A. Cloth is manufactured in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and €Sou- 
cestershire ; stockings and other worsted goods at 
Jjeicester, Nottingham, and Perby ; carpets at Kid- 
derminster and Axmlnster ; blankets . at Witney 
(Qxon), Leeds, a;nd Huddersfield ; flannels at Eoch- 
oale, .Haii£skX| and Dolgelly ; and mixed goods of 
yor^ted andsilk (bombaaunes and poplins) at Norwich* 

Q. What countries supply our marl;etB wUh 
wood? 

A. Those parts of England which supply great 
quantities of wool are the East Biding of Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Sussex, Wiltshire, Deyon^ 
shire ; and much is also furnished from Wales and 
Scotland- Foreign wool used to be brought chiefly, 
from Spain (Merino), but is now obtained in greater 
quantities from Saxony, and other parts of Germany,, 
and from Australia. . 

. Q. Enumerate some of the different kinds of wqo1| 
their uses, and comparative value. 

A. Short or fine wool is the fleece of the sheep of 
the colder districts, those of the wanner districts being . 
furnished with what is called long, wool : the former 
is worked into broad cloth, the latter into worsted 
goods. The kinds which yield the finest wool in 
Great Britain are the Cheviots and the Shetlands ; 
and of foreign produce the Merinos of :Spaii;i and 
Germany. 
. . Silk. — Q. How is silk produced ? 

A. What is called raw silk is the produce of a 
little worm which feeds on the leaves of the mulberry 
tree, and spins itself a web called a cocoon, of about 
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300 yards in length when woand oft, and weighing 
three grains and a quarter. 

Q. What countries rear the silkworm ? 

A. France, Austria, Italy, India, China, Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt ; these countries being most favour- 
able to the growth of the tree on which the cater- 
pillar feeds. 

. Q. What is the extent of the trade of Great Bri- 
tain in silk ? 

A. It is said to employ 200,000 persons (the half 
of them in Cheshire), and the yalae of the inanu- 
faciure is estimated at £7,000fi00 annually ; and 
if 10j000,0001b. be the quantity consumed in thls^ 
country, it will require not less than 36,000 millions' 
of insects to produce it. 

Q: Where iS' the manufiEbCture of silk carried oli. 
in England 9 

: A. In ^talfields (London), Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, and Coventry. 

HiDits.*— Q. What countries export th^ hides of 
ammals in great quantities ? 

A.' Russia, Mexico, Chili, La-Plata, Brasil, and- 
Columbia, export the hides of the numerous ani-» 
mals which swarm on their great plains, and which 
are n6t> unfrequently slaughtered for the sake of 
their skins. Mbgadore, too, exports morocco leather,^ 
the prepared skin of a goat ; and Cordova, in Spain/ 
and Tokat, in Turkey, manufacture leather. 
' Q. What number of persons are employed in this 
country in the trade ? > 

. A. Tanners, curriers, shoemakers, glovers,eaddlerS|^ 
and others engaged in the leather trade, are com-^ 
pQted at 300,000 persons ; the value of the leather 
at ^£^000,000 ; and the manufactures at three times' 
the same amount. 

Q. Where is the trade carried on ? 

A. Tanning at Bermondsey, Kettering, and 
Northampton; shoemakii^ at Stafford and North- 
ampton ; and gloving at Worcester. 
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Gi<Aa& — Q. Where are the most eztenslTe madiiL- 
factures of glass ? 

A. NewcasUe-on-Tyne, Shields^ Stourbridge, 8t 
Helen's, Bristol, Birmingham, Warrington, Glasgow, 
and Leith. 

Q* What are the different kinds of glass 1 

A. There are sereral kinds of glass, all formed of 
sea sand and an alkali (pearlash chiefljX "^^ o^^ 
tallic oxides ; and the varied proportions in which 
these are used prodaces the different kinds :-»flint 
glass or crrstal, the moat brilliant ; crown glass or 
window glass, both harder and lighter than flint 
fflasa ; broad glassy a common kind of window glass ; 
bottle-glass, commoner still, and formed of sand toad 
lime only«; and plate glassy very costly boih firom 
the nature of the material (the purest sand, soda^ 
manganese, and oxide of cobalt) and the labofor and 
care necessary in the manufacture of it. 

Q. Can you give any statistics c^ the trade ) 

A. The entire manufacture is about 500,000 tons» 
bottle-glass and crown glass bdns in the greatest 
proportion; and the value of the exports about 
j£600,000, diiefly to America and India. 

Ohika. — Q. Where is the manufacture of pottery 
carried on ) 

A. Chiefly in the StafR>rd8hire Potteries (Butislem, 
Lane End, Stoke, and Newcastle), and Worcester, 
employing 100,000 persons. China or porcelain is 
only a fine kind of pottery, and all the great varieties 
of qualities and colour result from the proportiona 
in which China clay, Dorset day> Devonshire day, 
flint, Cornish granite, and m^allic oxides, are made 
use of; ground flint and felspar imparting tha 
peculiar fineness and whiteness to china. 
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Q. What oonntri6B are onr greatest pttrchasen of 
goods of this kind ? 

A. The United States, Soath America, the North 
of Europe, Italy, and the Levant mainly ; hut also 
almost all parts of the globe in less quantities : the 
exports being of nearly j£l,300,000 in valae^ and the 
home consumption about the same. 

Jewellery. — Q. Where are articles of jewellery 
manufactured ? 

A. Jewellery is chiefly manufactured at Birming- 
ham and London ; but Paris exports to this country 
jeweUery and watches to a very considerable 
amount. 

Q. Foreign watches do not all come from Paris 7 

A. No. Geneva and other parts of Switzerland 
are employed in this trade. The home manufacture 
of watches is carried on at Clerkenwell (London) and 
at Coventry .1 

Iron Goods. — Q. Enumerate a few of the manu- 
factures in iron. 

A. Cutlery, tools, and machinery are made chiefly 
at Sheffield and Birmingham ; locks, pots, kettles, 
pans, &c., at Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
neighbourhood ; nails, at Dudley and neighbour- 
hood; needles and pins, at Eedditch, Alcester, 
Gloucester, and Birmingham. 

Q. Are many people employed in this branch of 
trade 1 

A. In the manufacture of such goods not fewer 
than 300,000 persons are employed, and the value of 
the manufactures is reckoned at £'20fiOOflOO, (See 
Iron.) 

* Q. Give a few towns distinguished by their 
manufactures which we have not yet enumerated ? 

A. Ship-building is chiefly carried on at London, 
Newcastle, Sunderland, Hull, Liverpool, and Yar- 

1 The manafiftctare of ribbons also employs some thonsands at 
Ck>ventr7. 
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mouth ; the making of japanned goods at Birming- 
ham, Bllston, and Wolverhampton ; locks and keys^ 
bridles and spurs, at Walsall and its neighbourhood ; 
soap and candles, chiefly in London and Bristol ; 
lace, at Nottingham and Leicester ; hats, at Oldham, 
London, and the neighbourhood of Bristol; and 
sti-aw-plait at Daustable and Luton. 
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